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DR I DRIT Is H M U K— 
B: The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from ‘TUESDAY, 
ber 1. to FRIDAY, September 4, inclusive. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
= Museum, August 25, 1896. 


St. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
FILLING UP about TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 
TION will be held on the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 14th SEPTEMBER 
ty information apply to the Bu rsaR, St. Paul’s School, West 
nsington. 





ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
SEPTEMBER, 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 1896. 
DAY MORNING, September 6—Grand Opening Service. 
eUSDAY MORNING —‘St. Paul.’ TUESDAY EVENING — ‘The 
t of Life,’ composed for the occasion by Edward Elgar, 
ue Selections from ‘ Samson. WEDNESDAY MORNING — 
Bach's Chris age Rg orio, Schubert's ‘Great < 
Goetz’s ‘By the and Spohr’s ‘God T 
WEDNESDAY EVENING (Public all)—Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym 
y, and Miscellaneous Selection THURSDAY MORNING— Verdi’s 
Schumann's Rhenish Symphony, and Blair’s Advent Cantata. 
DAY EVENING—‘The Elijah’ FRIDAY MORNING— The 
Messiah.” FRIDAY EVENING—Special Closing Service. 
Principal Vocalists. 

Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Miss HIT 
WILSON, Miss JESSIE KING, Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. HIRWEN 
JONES, Mr. WATKIN MILLS, and Mr. PLUNKET GREENE. 

mmes, containing full — may be obtained either 
from Messrs. Deicuton & Co. Mr. E. J. Sparx, High-street, 
Worcester. 





ANAGER WANTED for an EXPORT FIRM. 
Good knowledge of English Books (New and Second-hand) in- 
dispensable. Knowledge of German and French Conversation desirable. 
ny A uired.—Offers to No. 1107, Bookseller Ottice, 12, Warwick- 


\EACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 74, Gower-street, London, W.C. 
WANTED, for HIGH SCHOOL in INDIA, experienced ENGLISH 
MISTRESS, DRAWING MISTRESS, and MUSIC MISTRESS (Violin 
and Pianoforte).—Apply to Registrar, Miss Cooper. 


WyooLwicn POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


The Governors are prepared to oocngelded = Sceataaa for the post of 
TEACHER for a TEX'T-BUUK CLASS on NOMI to be carried 
= in connexion with a Course of Lectures by Mr. Hobson. 
‘en Lectures, at a remuneration of ‘Twenty Guineas. 
} tn and hour to be arranged. 
— to be made to Tue Principat not later than Septem- 











N#4t# INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, 


WANTED, for the GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT of the above School, a 
HEAD MISTR. ,not under Twenty-three years of age, to 


Leal 
OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD. = The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, §& 
is kindly allowed to Mrs. Renson, Lambeth os SE; Professor 
Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston; Professor Lewis Campbell, 35, Ken- 
sington Court Mansions, W.; and others.—For Prospectus apply to 
Miss Heven E. Barn 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 
Seen meee COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
WELDON, F.R.S., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October ¥ atl o'clock. The Lectures are 80 rome es as to oper ee 











FRANCE. — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SURK-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


S'. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8.W. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, Octo- 
Le with aa Introductory Address by Mr. WM. ADAMS FROST, ac 
tus of the School, and further information, may be 
obtained by application to Tue Dean, at the Hospital. 








peepee S for any of the 
University of Leadon. OHORSBUGH. M.A., Secretary. 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-THIRD salty of the |edit bet nhl a Soe ins 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBE he 
SIX'TY-SIX'TH SESSION of the SCHOOL “ot MEDICINE. ‘on "OCTO. 
BER 1, 1896. 
The Mega 8 prepare f¢ for oo ironed, Professions :— 

Chemistry, Civi 1, and Sanitary miactare Agee 
Coal Mining, Textile Industries, eo~s Leather Manufacture, Agri 
culture, School Teaching, Medicine, and Su jurgery. University Degree 
are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, ser 


Surgery. 
Lyddon Hall has been ‘or 
Prospectus of any of the above may ts had from Tue Rescisrrar. 


TNHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Principal—Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A. D.C.L. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the Univer- 
sity Degrees in Science and Letters are n to Students of both sexes. 

In addition to the ronganban oy “= Math ematics and Natural eet 
complete Courses are provided Naval 
Architecture, Mining, anal users, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Fine Art, &c. " 




















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the subjects required for the 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC MB. (London) EXAMINATION. 
Fee for the whole Course, Ten Guineas 
Special Classes are also held for he. Intermediate M.B. Lond. and 
7 F.R.C.8., and other gg 
ese CLASSES will COMMENCE in OCTOBER. and are not con- 
austte to Students of the Hospital MUNRO SCOTT, Warden 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys or —— and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abr —A 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Buevor, M.A., 8, Vancostee piace, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


FIRM of PUBLISHERS, with exceptional 
opportunities for distribution over the world, open to 
consider MSS., Short Stories, &c., for Publication, either at ‘at thelr own 
risk or on Commission. 
Estimates given free of charge. Short Stories, &c., placed at a small 














wa Hostels for Men and for Women 8 are hed to 
the Ci 
The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 28. 
Fall particulars of the University Curricula in Science and naa 
will be found in the Calendar (price 1s.).—Pr 
Tue Secrerary. 








duties in September r next 
Candidates must (a) be a Graduate in the United Kingdom, or have 
passed Examinations entitling & man Ns ang (6) nave had 
ing experience in Secondary Schools. Salary 150/. per annum. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, and fee rience in teaching, 
er wi m copies of , to be 
vered on or before the 3lst inst. to the entorsignes. 
Personal canvassing will be a disqualification. 
LEWIS C. THOMAS, Clerk. 
4, Queen-street, Neath, August 22, 1896. 


YPING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. accurately TYPED 
by holder of First-Class Certificate. English, French, German. 
Usual terms.—Mrs. Curre, Oaklands, Coventry. 


YPE-WRITING.—CHANGE of ADDRESS.— 
Sct MS. 1s. per 1,000 words. e quantities by arran 
Favcir Dartison, 88, Iverson-road, Wrete Hampstead, N.W. 
(ite of 22 Wellington-street, W.C.). 


YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER. Authors’ MSS. ls. per 1,000 words. Circalars, &c., 
by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, West Kensing- 
ta Tiee-eriting Agency, 13, Wolverton-gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, Confidential 
Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), 9, Strand, 
fame, sends out daily a trained staff of English and Foreign Secre- 
expert Stenographers, | fem (Remington and Hammond), 
auled in the use of Edison-Kell Phonograph, to Medical and Scientific 
Men, Publishers, Members of Parliament, and others. ivanteeene nee 




















NIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1896. 

The following Scholarships are offered for competition by Women 
separ eis seis ae residence at Durham in October, 1896 :— 

An EN NCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70!. per annum, tenable for 
Two Can ane Examination will be in subjects belonging to the 
Faculty of Arts. 

2. An ENTRANCE Se TION of 30 

3. A PRIZE of TEN PO 3 BOOKS for the Student who passes 
the best Examination in History, 

‘The Examination begins on October 14. Notice of intention to reside 
should be sent not later than September 30 to Prorrssor Sampson, The 
Castle, Durham, from whom all information as to cost of residence, &c., 
may also be obtained. 


\NUY’S HOSPITAL._ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS. ae yg Scholarships in Science, of the value of 150/. 

o in Arts, of the value of 100/. and 50/., are offered for 

EMB. ER vtec em —Full particulars, with copies of 

Papers set at the las! y be on app to 
Tue Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


St BABTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL ‘and 


‘The WINTER SESSION wilh morn od THURSDAY, October 1, 1896. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the oats regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the agg’ te value of nearly 900/. are awarded annually. 











Address Booxs, care of Haddon’s Advertising Agency, Bouverie 
House, Salisbury-square, E.C. 


[HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
represented.’ Proposed A poneeeeees 





interests of Authors capably re; Opos 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 88. p! 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practi 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Bureoues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


"YO AUTHORS.—A LONDON PUBLISHING 

HOUSE is prepared to consider MSS. in all Departments of 
Literature with a view to immediate publication in volume form. 
Special facilities for bringing Books before the Trade, the Libraries, 
and the Reading Public_—Address Tue RoxsurcueE Press, 15, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. Catalogue post free on application. 








9, Hart-srreet, Broomspury, Lonpon. 


ME GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 
street, Covent-garden, and late Director and r of K 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that > 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a "PUBLISHER on his own accoun t, 

will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, 4 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


O AUTHORS.—Messrs, DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
Publishers, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, will be glad 
to hear from Authors having MSS. suitable for Volumes. 








A vi UTHORS should write for Prospectus of the 
ITERARY AGENCY, which offers special facilities for Publish- 
ing a Works of New Authors. Conducted by Mr. A. R. Leasu, late 





rate Medical S School contains large Lecture Rooms and well 
ies for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting 4 





’, Pian method. Literary and Commercial T: int 
teal = Languages. Speciality, French, German, and Medical 


WPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 
makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 
and Exchanged. gee and Repairs to all Machines. ‘Terms, aia 
or instalments. MS. copied from 1s. per 1,000 words.—N. Taytor, 
lam” X National an een phone Ome. Co., 74, Chancery-lane, 


” 











Reals. —‘‘A prince among Elocutionists.” 
“In the front rank of living Elocutionists. Par ont Ex, carne 
Held the audience spellbound.”—Uiverston News. &c. &¢c.—Add 

fae Rarnspate, Elocutionist, Rochdale. 


T° LECTURE SOCIETIES.—Mr. G. A. 
AeDPLETON, A.R.LBA. (formerly Secretary of the seat ‘i 
Atchitects), is Wom p arrange for the delivery of his LANTER: 
LECTURES on A’ TECTURE, either Singly or as a Series. ie 
titles, fees, &c., pre ny to him at 56, Dafforne-road, Upper Tooting, 8. W. 





| aa Library, &c. 
A large Recreation Ground res recently been purchased, and is open 





to of the 
For further ees Sao me apply, personally or by letter, to Tue WanDEN 
oe ued CotizcE, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

Handbook forwarded on application. 


of Tower Publishing Co. St. Paul's Chambers, 19, Ludgate- 
hill, London, E.C. 





OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
of a friend who has experience of aa vertiser or the 





St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four aye and One Exhibition, respectively worth 150/., 75/., 
751., 50l., each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for in 
8e Anite me, viz.. One Senior Open Scholarship, of the value of 75/. 
will be awarded to the best Ca (if of merit) in Physics 
and Chemistry. One Bentor Open epee of the vale Ot 751., will 
be awarded to the best (if of merit) in Biology and 
Physiology. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under Twenty-five years 
of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London Medical Schoo! 

One Junior Open Scho! are in wg value 150/.,and One Pre- 
— Scientific Exhibition, value 50l., the best 
inder Twenty years of age (if ‘of sufficient merit) in Physics, 











M3, HENRY BLACKB SURE S LECTURES 
JRAWING for the ie nm BTUDIO ores open “ity "private eapenien, 
and by pondence.—123, Victoria-st., 8. W.(nr. Army & Navy Stores). 





T° LECTURE SOCIETIES.—EGYPT of TO- 
DAY, with Sixty-six exceptional Views of oretty i Scenes 
A by the Lecturer, Mr. JAMES BAKER, F. .R.G-S. R. Hist.S., 
‘Beara of Uhenint ad eyuoul Gncesyaaie: ote But 
mia,’ an a ni 
the News Syndicate cate, &o., in 7B, reer = ge “e ial 
, &e. -Received with 


Times.— Vivid na iden ny he le. 
ot spproval sn crow ried a at — 


Outer Temple, Strand, 





cue ant » 





advice of the Society. By order. ae HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


4, aa ae Lincoln’s Inn, W. 
— AUTHOR, the organ of the pce. is published monthly, 
.C. 


price ve. by Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. 


URRYER & BAYNES, 441, Strand, Literary 
Agents, undertake ALL come of Lr TERARY BUSINESS. 
pproved MSS. submitted. Type-Writing (read by proof-readers), 
exing, and Research by Experts. Consultations free. Terms on 
rade cation 


PUBLISHING FIRM, who are connected with 

a well-known Advertising Firm, are open to consider any New 
Magazines, Newspapers, or Periodicals with a view to putting capital 
into them and securing the Advertising and Publishing of them.— 
Address Newsprarer, care of W. Hicks, Esq., 35, Bedford-row, W.C. 











un 
one emistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. The questions for 
the Scholarship of 1501. will be of — the range d for 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific “Examination, and 
those for the Preliminary Seientide Exhibition will be of about the 
range of the pass questions = that Examination. ‘The Jeaffreson Ex- 
hibition, value 20/., will be competed for at the same time. ‘The sub- 
jects of Examination are atin, Mathematics, and any one of the 
ifres followin —Greek, French, ai 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 





f Languages nd German. 
The Classical subjects are those of the Landen University M: 
tion Examination of J uly, 1896. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full Course at St. Bartholomew's ey in the October 
succeeding the Examination. The Examination for these Scholarships 
will be held on September 23, 1896. 

For particulars application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
Tue WARDEN oF THE CoLLecg, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 








ANDERSON & CO., mo ones, 8. Sn 
e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING on - 
rt Advertisements in all rs, Magazin at the lowest 
posse prices. Special terms 3 Thetivutions. Schools, Publishers, 
ufacturers, &c., on application. 
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Catalogues, 
ARE BOOKS, PORTRAITS, AUTOGRAPHS. 


SBS free as follows :— 


133. ‘HS, 

13%. MISCE US (Court Memoirs, Napoleon, &c.). 

135. CHOICE and VALUABLE BOOKS. ers will follow, including 
Early English Literature, Topography, Heraldry, Cruikshank, Leech, 
Rowlandson, and First Editions generally of present Century. 

Maccs Bros., 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

largest and chvicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 

logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
ape supplied on moderate terms. 
CATA UES 

DULAU & CO. 37, 
OW READY, CATALOGUE No. 18, choice 
ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and BOOKS—Original Sketches 
, Leech, and Keene—Drawings of the Early English 
School—Works by Turner, Blake, and Ruskin. Post free, 6¢d.— Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 20, South Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad-street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 
Et> 


a & ain © ae ee 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, and Purchased. 
CATALOGUES issued at frequent intervals. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 
HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
a executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and RKe- 
a6 rg postage free.—Gitzert & Fuievp, 67, Moorgate- 
etree! ion, E.C. 


M UV PIE’s 


SELECT 





on application. 
0 -8QU 

















LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exch 


ged at the resid of 
by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


in London 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
ch 
om = ~ —— Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 





Prosp 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End.) 


[HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
INVITE THE ATTENTION OF ARTISTS, AUTHORS, 
AND OTHERS TO THEIR 
PERMANENT PROCESSES of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTION, combining great range of tone effect with 
t h and artistic expression. 








P 


The AUTOTYPE SOLAR or CARBON PROCESS 
for the reproduction in permanent pigments of Oil Paintings, 
Drawings in Water Colour, Pencil, Crayon, Indian Ink, &c. 


AUTO-GRAVURE. The Autotype Company’s Pro- 
cess of Photographic Engraving on Copper, yielding results re- 
sembling Mezzotint Engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several important Works 

by this process, including Portraits by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., J. 

Pettie, R.A., W. W. Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., the Hon. Jno. Collier, 

Sir G. Reid, P.R.8.A.; also E: ples of Gai gh, Turner, Con- 

stable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c. 


The AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL PROCESS 
(Sawyer’s Collotype) for Book Illustrations of the highest class. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the Leading Publishers, 











Examples of Work may be seen, and terms and prices obtained, at 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 








T°. IN vee apg LIST SSIDENT PATIENTS giving In the Faculty of Law there are 8 Bursaries and 1 Scholarship, of an aggregate annual value of 208/. = “agen 
Asyiums, &e.; Schools also’ recommonded.—Adarees Mr. Brocken, i = 
Sn Seen re . r. G. B. STockER, Full and Official i a a — of egy erm anid 
% nted in Arts, Divinity, Law, Medicine, an cience, Conditions of Bursaries, ) , 
oy eee a rng donee Fellowships, and the Examination Papers will be found in ‘The University Calendar,’ price 2s, 6d., OF ine, Somer 
saci Minutiae, London, B.C.) 2s, 104d. by post. Published by A, King & Co,, University Press, Aberdeen. of Senatus Benita sting 


all the necessary appliances ; and opportunities are afforded to Stu 
and engage in original research. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
WINTER SESSION 1896-7. 


Chancellor—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. D.C.L. 
Lord Rector—The Most Honourable the MARQUIS of HUNTLY, P.C. LL.D. 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—Sir WILLIAM DUGUID GEDDES, LL.D. D.Litt, 


ik amplest privileges claimed or enjoyed by any Academic Institution. It confers Degrees in ARTS 
MEDICINE, SCIENCE, LAW, and DIVINITY, and also grants the Diploma in PUBLIC HEALT 
under conditions found detailed in the ‘Calendar.’ ai 
Important Additions have recently been made to the University Buildings, and further Universit. 
Extensions are being carried out at a cost of over 120,000/, 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 

The SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 14, 1896, and CLOSES MARCH 17, 1897, 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 26, 
CLASSES, PROFESSORS, AND LECTURERS. 

Botany—Prof. TRAIL, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. 
Chemistry-——Prof. JAPP, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. 
Hebrew and Semitic Languages—Prof. GILROY, M.A. B.D. 


Modern Languages (French and German)—Dr, W. 
SCHOLLHE, Ph.D. 


Greek—Prof. HARROWER, M.A. 

Latin—Prof. RAMSAY, M.A. D.C.L. LL.D. 

English Literature—Prof. GRIERSON, M.A. 
Mathematics—Prof. PIRIE, M.A. LL.D. 

Natural Philosophy—Prof. NIVEN, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. 
Logic—Prof. DAVIDSON, M.A. LL.D. 

Moral Philosophy—Prof. SORLEY, M.A. 


Natural History Prot. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, mp. | B4vston—Dr. JOSEPH OGILVIB, LL.D. 


D.Se. F.L.S. Comparative Psychology—Mr. G. F. STOUT, M.A. 
The DEGREE of MASTER of ARTS (M.A.) is conferred after 1 Course of Instruction and Examination extendin 


over Three Winter Sessions, or Two Winter and Three Summer Sessions. Candidates for the Degree must attend Fu 
Courses in at least Seven Subjects, and be examined in these Subjects. For Degree of M.A, with H s see ‘ Calendar.’ 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
The Degrees in Pure Science granted in this Faculty are BACHELOR of SCIENCE (B.Sc.) and DOCTOR of SCIENCE 
(D.Sc.). The Courses of Instruction include Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Geology, 
Anatomy, and Physiology. The Course of Study extends over not less than Three Years, and must embrace at least Seven 
Full Courses in the Subjects prescribed for Examination. 


fi 








The University also grants the Degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, in connexion with which Courses are now 
conducted in Agriculture (Mr. JAS. WILSON, M.A. B.Sc.) and in Agricultural Chemistry (Mr. JAS. HENDRIOK, B.Sc.). 





FACULTY OF DIVINITY. 


For Courses of Instruction and Regulations for B.D. Degree see the ‘ University Calendar.’ 





FACULTY OF LAW. 

During Winter Session, 1896-7, Classes on Scots Law (Prof. DOVE WILSON, LL.D.) and on Soewmtatins (Mr. JAMES 
DUGUID, M.A.) will be conducted. In the Summer Session of 1897 Professor DUVE WILSON will Lecture on Roman 
Law, and Professor HAY, M.D., on Forensic Medicine. The Degree of Bachelor of Law (B.L.) is conferred. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The WINTER SESSION, 1896-97, BEGINS OCTOBER 13. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 26. 


In the Faculty of Medicine the Degrees granted are—BACHELOR of MEDICINE (M.B.) and BACHELOR of 

SURGERY (Ch.B.), which must be taken together, DOCTOR of MEDICINE (M.D.) and MASTER of SURGERY (Ch.M.). 

The Curriculum extends over Five Years, Two of which must be passed in this University. The cost of Matriculation, 

Class and Hospital Fees for the whole Curriculum, exclusive of the Fees for the Degrees, is about 90/. 

The Faculty of Medicine embraces Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is given in all the main branches of Medical 

Science, viz. :— 

Anatomy—Prof. REID, M.D. F.R.C.S. 

Natural History — Prof. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D. 
D.Sc. F.L.S. 


Materia Medica—Prof. CASH, M.D. F.R.S. 
Pathology—Prof. HAMILTON, M.B. F R.C.S.E. 
Medicine—Prof. FINLAY, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
Surgery—Prof. OGSTON, C.M. M.D. 
Midwifery—Prof. STEPHENSON, M.D. F.R.C.S.E. 
Forensic Medicine—Prof. HAY, M.D. 


ducted by the Professors, in Laboratories furnished with 
dents and Graduates to extend their practical knowledge 


Botany—Prof. TRAIL, M.D. F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Prof. JAPP, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. 

Physics—Prof. NIVEN, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Physiology—Prof. MACWILLIAM, M.D. 

Practical Classes in connexion with the above Chairs are con 


Instruction is also given in Special Departments of Medical Practice by Lecturers appointed by the University Court. 





In the Faculty of Divinity there are 27 Bursaries, 
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DONALDSON ROSE THOM, Secretary 


HE UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN, founded in 1494-5, possesses under its Charters the 
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Clinical Instruction is obtained in the Royal Infirmary of Aberdeen, the Royal Lunatic Asylum, the Sick Children’s VI 
Hospital, the City (Fever) Hospital, the General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution, and the Opthalmic W.L. 
Institution. ©. E. Mr 

Women are now admitted to Instruction and Graduation in the Medical Faculty as well as in all the other Faculties of 
the University. The 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., together with the Regulations for Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may be 
had on application to the Secretary of the Medical Faculty. —__ 

BURSARIES AND SCHOLARSHIPS. L ON ¢ 

In the Faculty of Arts there are 233 Bursaries of the aggregate annual value of 4,512/., 10 Scholarships and Fellowships A BOYAR 
of the aggregate annual value of 825/., and 17 Prizes of the annual value of 312/. “ MARY LE 

In the Faculty of Medicine there are Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of 47, and of the INDIAN 
aggregate annual value of 1,028/. RONTGEN 

5 Scholarships, and 3 Prizes, of an aggregate annual value of 9691, The ENGI 
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T° PUBLISHERS.—FOR SALE, several MSS. 
of TRANSLATED WORKS by ENGLISH LADY residing abroad. 





at Letters prepa: 
Visiting ith & Sons, Union-street, Birmingham. 


UNCH, very fine Set, vols. 1 to 100, new hand- 
some half-morocco, 48/. ; another Set, vols. 1 to 100, original cloth, 
301. ; another Set, vols. 1 to 100, in 50 years, new half-morocco, 35/. 
Callection of Arthur Sketchley’s MRS. BROWN, 30 vols. 30s. 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 19 vols. half-calf, 30s. 
HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVES, 5 vols. 5s. 
FIVE HUNDRED various JOURNALS, London Society, &c., 20s. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Seventh Edition, fine clean com- 
plete Set, 21. 10s. (cost 401.). 
Cuartes Lowe, Book Exporter, Baskerville Hall, Birmingham. 


Po An. cocmecane see 
JJURNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 
most t positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, 

d view, minutes’ walk from the town and common. VACANT 
AUGUST. table for winter months.— Write R. G., 18, Claremont- 








ree 
. Sui 
Tunbridge Wells. 


Sale by Anction, 
FRIDAY NEXT.—By order of the Postmaster General. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 

NEXT, September 4, at iy 12 o'clock precisely, a QUANTITY 
of TELEGRAPHIC APPARATUS from General Post 0: 

Scientific Instruments — Photographic Cameras, Lenses, Stands — 

Jewellery — Books — Optical Stock — Electricals—and Miscellaneous 








perty. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS beg to announce that on TUESDAY NEXT, 
September 1, they will REMOVE from 214, Piccadilly to larger and more 


convenient Premises at 


110 & 111, ST. MARTIIN’S-LANE, WC. 
CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT,LOUIS STEVENSON’S LAST POEMS.—On September 1, crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 5s. 
SONGS of TRAVEL. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘THE DIARY OF A DOCTOR.’ 
On September 1, crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By Mrs. L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax, M.D. 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL.—Immediately, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
JERRY the DREAMER. By Will Payne. 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED INTO ONE VOLUME.—Immediately, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DEVIL’S FORD—A MILLIONAIRE of ROUGH and READY—SNOW- 
BOUND at EAGLE’S. By BRET HARTE. 























9pt4CerS cee MAGAZINE. 
No. 971. SEPTBMBER, 1896. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 


The SUDAN ADVANCE: What Next? 

A MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. By Frederick Greenwood. 
The PASSION PLAY at SELZACH. By Canon Rawnsley. 
HAWAGHY WA’L BINT: an Egyptian Idyl. 

FORTUNES of PARIS: For the Last Fifty Years. 

An UNCROWNED KING: a Romance of High Politics. 


a ana of a SCHOOLMASTER: Waverley and 
e * 


LUCILLE: a Tale of the Franco-German War. 
CONTINENTAL YACHTING. 
The NOVELS of MR. BLACKMORE. 
MY PEASANT HOST of the DORDOGNE. 
The LAST CHAPTER of PARTY HISTORY. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
WAS PITT a PROPHET? By Professor Dicey. (With Note by Mr. 
Gladstone.) | oi as 


REVIEW. 





The SITUATION in CRETE. By Ypsiloritis. 

AMERICAN CURRENCY CRANKS. By W. R. Lawson. 

SUPER HANC PETRAM. By H. A. Kennedy. 

The DECAY of PARTY GOVERNMENT. By Frederick Greenwood. 


pc deh ac JESUS and the CHRISTS of FAITH. Ry David 
nnor. 


AFRICAN FOLK-LORE. By A. Werner. 


SHOULD HISTORY BE TAUGHT BACKWARDS? 
Wilson, Bart. 


CHURCH REFORM. By the Rev. Chancellor Lias. 

The OLD ORDER CHANGETH. by Julia Wedgwood. 

TWO MASSACRES in ASIA MINOR. By Professor W. M. Ramsay. 
MONEY and INVESTMENTS. 


London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


By Sir Ronald K. 





A MODERN VIEW OF JESUS CHRIST. 


SEE 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, SEPTEMBER, 
WHICH ALSO CONTAINS 
DR JAMESON’S RAID and the TRIAL at BAR. 
EDMUND DE GONCOURT. 
TWO ARTICLES on ITALY. By Ouida and J. T. Bent. 
The PRESENT EVOLUTION of MAN. 
SIR JOHN MILLAIS. By J. and E. R. Pennell, 
The CRETAN QUESTION. By W, 
&. &o. &e, 


MAN’S MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER contains 
EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES by 
VIOLET HUNT, LEONARD ASHTON, 
W. L. ALDEN, ALLEN UPWARD, MARY HARTIER, 
C. E, MITTON, G. STANLEY ELLIS, MARSHALL STEELE, 
And the Continuation of 
The HERB MOON. By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 





(HAP 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINF, 
SEPTEMBER 

4 BOYAR of the TERRIBLE. By Fred. Whishaw. Chaps. 14-17, 

MARY LEPEL, LADY HERVEY. By Austin Dobson. 

INDIAN FLOWERS, By A. M. F. 

RONTGEN’S CURSE. By Sir C. H. T. Crosthwaite. 

The ENGLISH RANCHWOMAN. ByJ.R.E.8. 

The PRINCESS DESIREE. By Clementina Black. Chaps. 1-4. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


ALICARNASSUS (RESTORATION of the 
MAUSOLEUM) ; The Park Hospital, with Plan; New Farm- 
Set somerset iy , veh tyler eat | and other Illustrations. 
Straits Seitlens eh a ; ost Remarkable Sight in Paris—Notes from the 
See the BUILDER of August 29, 4d.; by post, 43d. 
The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 








Wind 








Crown 8vo. 
(Shortly. 


BRET HARTE’S WORKS. Vol. IX. Buckeye and Chapparel. 


cloth extra, 6s. 





A NEW EDITION IMMEDIATELY, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
TWO MASTERS. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘ Diana Barrington,’ &c. 
MRS. LYNN LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
DULCIE EVERTON. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of ‘Patricia Kemball,’ &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net ; and at every Library. (September 17. 


REVENGE. By Robert Barr, Author of ‘A Woman Intervenes,’ &c. With 12 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed, G. Manton, and Stanley Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. [October 8. 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR. By J. E. Muddock, Author of ‘Basile the Jester,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of JOAN of ARC. By Mark Twain. With 


12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
‘It abounds in wisdom, insight, and reverence, and it contains passages of the tenderest, deepest coon — 
ily News. 


AN EASY-GOING FELLOW. By C. J. Wills, Author of ‘The Pit-Town 


Coronet.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. . , 
“* Quite the best thing Mr. C. J. Wills has done in fiction is ‘An Easy-Going Fellow.’ There is a tone of frank good 
nature, of careless bonhomie running through the book, which is very taking.”— World. 


ROME. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
‘‘A triumph of M. Zola’s talent.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


TALES of OUR COAST. By S. R. Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold Frederic, 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, and “‘Q.” With 13 illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“The tales cannot possibly attain a greater popularity than they deserve.”— Daily Mail. 


The SHADOW of HILTON FERNBROOK. By Atha Westbury. Crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“There is plenty of incident, in which hypnotism, a Maori rising, and some effective love-making play oe me ome < 
The characters are lively and interesting...... hose who like a good mystery, with plenty of incident and stirring adventure, 
will not find ‘ Hilton Fernbrook’ an unprofitable investment.”—Literary World. 


DORIS and I, and other Stories. By John Stafford. 


extra, 3s. 6d. 
“* Old-fashioned in the best sense is an exquisitely written volume of short stories, ‘Doris and I,’ which it is a delight 
to read for the style alone. The style, indeed, is so tender, and the tales are so pathetic, that the effect is like that of moon- 
light upon ruins or of moonlight shining through the painted windows described in one of these idylls. Sek ruth. 


THIS STAGE of FOOLS. By Leonard Merrick, Author of ‘The Man who 
was Good.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. : 
‘* Brilliantly original Mr. Leonard Merrick’s best work ever is, and in ‘The Laurels and the Lady,’ forming the larger 


portion of ‘This Stage of Fools,’ he shows Aimself also intensely sympathetic......All the sketches are smart, terse, and 
amusing.”— Black and White. 


A SIMPLETON. The New Volume of the Collected Edition of Charles 
READE’S Novels. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. Hungerford, Author of ‘The 


Three Graces.’ With a Frontispiece by E. J. Wheeler. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


TRAVEL and TALK. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
‘** Abounds with sprightly stories and quaint reminiscences.”—Daily Telegraph. 


KINGSCLERE. By John Porter. Edited by Byron Webber. 
Page and numerous Smaller Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth decorated, 18s. 
“A healtby, interesting, and well-written book.”—Odserver. 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS and FINE VIOLINS. Historical Notes, Anecdotes, 


and Reminiscences. By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON. Crown 8vo. art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


A MANUAL of MENDING and REPAIRING. By Charles Godfrey Leland. 


With Illustrative Diagrams. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, coloured edges, 5s. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER :—THREE in PARADISE. By I. Gilchrist.—HOGARTH’S PLAYER-FRIEND. By 
W. J. Lawrence.—ANGLING ASSOCIATIONS. By W. T. Freeman.—LOVE and DIVINITY. By Rev. B. J. wy M.A. 
—YOSEMITE MEMORIES. By W. H. Gleadell.—EXTREMES of HUMAN EFFORT. By A. Maclvor.—TWO AYR- 
SHIRE BALLADS. By Gea, Eyre-Todd._ROBA NUOVA D'ITALIA. By Clare Sorel Strong —ENGLISH and 
AMERICANS in FRENCH FICTION. By Andrew de Ternant.—A CARTHAGINIAN LOG. By Thomas H. B, Graham. 
—OUR GLEE CLUB. By Penley Reyd._OUIDA and MR. RUSKIN. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & C08 ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





HOW WE MADE RHODBESIA. 


By Major ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD 


(late of the Chartered Company’s Police). 


Post 8vo. 6s. 

‘“‘ Major Leonard certainly tells a plain tale well, and has not only a plain but a very striking tale to tell...... His book is a valuable and noteworthy contri. 
bution to the history of the origin of Rhodesia, and throws many a side-light on the character and aims of those who undertook the task of making it, No 
one can read it without a quickened admiration for the nobler aspects of the work accomplished and for the men who did it.”—Times, August 20. 

“One of the books of the week—the one so far as British Africa is concerned...... It sheds considerable new light not only on the history of Rhodesia, but: 


upon the characters of the pioneers.”—African Review. 


“ This is one of the brightest and best books yet written about Rhodesia.. 


pleasing persona] touches.”—South Africa. 


....Remarkably interesting, gossipy, and breezy reading. The book is full of 





ARTHUR BOYD HOUGHTON: 


A SELECTION FROM HIS WORK IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
Printed for the most part from the original Wood Blocks. 
With an Introductory Essay by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Medium 4to. lis. net. 
‘*Hougbton’s vivid imagination, together with his extraordinary skill in the manage- 
ment of his black and white spaces, and the beauty of his individual figures, mark him out 
as an artist of real importance, and so good a series of reproductions of his work deserve a 
cordial welcome.”— Times. 


THE WORKS OF SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS (including ‘A Vision of Saints’). 
With Latest Portrait. Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth plain, 6s.; cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

The EPIC of HADES. With 16 Autotype Illustrations after the Drawings of 
the late George R. Chapman. 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. 


The EPIC of HADES. Presentation Edition. 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


The EPIC of HADES. Elzevir Edition. Printed on Hand-made Paper. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


POETICAL WORKS, Complete in 7 vols. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. each. 
Vol. ae SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Twenty-second Thousand. 


ot The EPIC of HADES. a ko Thousand. 


GWEN and The ODE of LIF Twentieth Thousand. 
» IV. SONGS UNSUNG and GYCIA. Seventeenth Thousand. 
o V. SONGS of BRITAIN. Fifteenth Thousand. 

VI. A VISION of SAINTS. Fifth Thousand. 
» VII. SONGS without NOTES. 


IDYLLS and LYRICS. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


The BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by 8S. S. CHapman, With Frontispiece, 
32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d, 


NEW VOLUME IN THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


INTRODUCTION to SOCIOLOGY. By Arthur Fairbanks. | 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The EVOLUTION of the ART of MUSIC. By C. Hubert 


H. PARRY, M.A. Mus.Doc. Oxon., Cantab., Dublin. Crown 8vo. 5s. Also in cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 


“One of the most interesting and instructive accounts ever written of the development | 


of music.” —Scotsman. 


ELIZABETHAN SONNET CYCLES. Edited by Martha 


FOOTE CROW. With Title-Page designed by Laurence Housman. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo. 
5s. each. Vol. II. DANIEL’S ‘ DELIA’ and CONSTABLE’S ‘ DIANA.’ 


1 vol. | 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


A New Edition, in 6 vols. The Original Text restored. With about 30 Portraits, 
With Notes and Introduction by ARTHUR WAUGH. 
8vo. 6s. each. [Vol. 6 now ready, 


“If Mr. Waugh continues as he has begun, he will present the world with the most 
agreeable and useful edition of Johnson’s ‘ Lives’ that has yet been issued.”— Atheneum, 


EN ROUTE. By J. K. Huysmans. 


Translated, with a Prefatory Note, by C. KEGAN PAUL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Hon. W. E. GLapsTong, in a letter to the translator, says :—‘‘ It places the claim of 
| the ‘ Route’ through mysticism higher, I think, than any other book I have read; and by 
this fact alone it imposes modesty and reserve upon all critics from outside and from a 
distance.” 

*** En Route’ isa notable volume which may be specially commended to the perusal of 
those persons to whom it will be most antipathetic, viz., the hard-headed, more or less material- 
istic, commonsense, matter-of-fact, rationalized Protestant of —— and generation...... It is 

| averitable*‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ' that we have here described, not by the Bedford tinker, whose 
| artless story has been the staff and the stay of millions of humble souls for the last two 
hundred years, but an elaborate analytical study, by one of the foremost French novelists, of 
the successive steps taken by a soul in its pilgrimage from the City of Destruction to the 
Promised Land.”—Keview of Reviews, August, 1896. 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD. By A. E. Housman. Feap. 8vo. 


‘‘Mr. Housman strikes a decidedly original note, and his gift of melodious expression is 
| genuine.”— Times. 
| ‘* Mr. Housman’s great strength lies in his masterly use of the vulgar tongue and in his 
| immediate appeal to the universal emotions —love, pity, friendship, hatred, jealousy—the 
passions that have stirred mankind from the beginning and will stir it tothe end. He has 
| the gift of presenting to us our own thoughts, our own feelings.” —National Observer. 


The DIALOGUE of the SERAPHIC VIRGIN CATHE. 





RINE of SIENA, dictated by her, while in a state of ecstasy, to her secretaries, and 
completed in the Year of Our Lord 1370. Translated from the Original Italian by 
ALGAR THOROLD. Together with an Introduction on the Study of Mysticism. 


| wearer aig TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
The FAITH of ISLAM. By the Rev. Edward Sell, B.D. 


M.R.A.S. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


KNOWLEDGE, DUTY, and FAITH. Suggestions for 


the Study of Principles Taught by Typical Thinkers, Ancient aud Modern. By the 
Right Hon. Sir THOMAS DYKE ACLAND, Bart. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘* Displays a wide acquaintance with speculative thought, a keen insight into its ulterior 
issues, and an independence of critical judgment which are really remarkable in a man of 
his years and pursuits.”— Times, 

**A book of much intrinsic worth and of great personal interest.”—Speaker, 





IN PREPARATION. 


sc 
THE ~“WOLSELEY SERIES.” 

Edited by WALTER H. JAMES, of 5, Lexham-gardens, late Captain R.E. 
Field-Marshal the Right Hon. VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. G.C.B. G.C.M.G., Commander- 
in-Chief, has kindly consented to Preface the First Volume, ‘ Letters on Strategy.’ 
LETTERS on STRATEGY. By the late Prince Kraft 
HOHENLOHE-INGELFINGEN. With Preface by Field- Marshal Right Hon. 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. G.C.B. G.C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief. Demy 8vo. 


WITH the ROYAL HEAD-QUARTERS in 1870-71. By 


General VON VERDY DU VERNOIS. “Demy 8vo. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF MAXWELL GRAY'S MASTERPIECE. 


The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND. By Maxwell 


GRAY. With numerous IIlustrations, Title-Page, and Cover Design by F. Hamilton 
Jackson. Post 8vo. 1 vol. 


A NEW IMAGINATIVE VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HOUSE OF JOY.’ 


ALL FELLOWS. By Laurence Housman. With 7 Illus- 


trations, and Title-Page and Cover specially designed by the Author. Daintily 
printed by Ballantyne. Imperial 16mo. és. 


NEW BOOK BY ‘‘A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


6 
IN the GREEN LEAF and the SERE. By “A Son of 
the MARSHES.” With numerous Illustrations by George C. Haité and Dorothy C. 
Nicholl. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
_ The papers in this characteristic volume fall into the division of the seasons, there 
being subjects suitable alike to Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 


EVERY-DAY CHARACTERS. By Winthrop Mackworth 


PRAED. Profusely illustrated by Cecil Aldin, with a specially designed Cover in 
Colours. Post 8vo, 





TWO COLLECTIONS OF LETTERS. 
MOLTKE’S LETTERS to his WIFE. The only Complete 


Edition published in any Language. With an Introduction by SIDNEY WHITMAN, 
Author of ‘Imperial Germany.’ Portraits of Moltke and his Wife never before pud- 
lished, an Account of Countess Von Moltke’s Family, supplied by the Family, anda 
Genealogical Tree, in Facsimile of the Field-Marshal’s handwriting. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 303. 


The LETTERS of DE BROSSE. Translated by Lord 


RONALD GOWER. Fecap. 4to. 


The LIFE of OUR LADYE. Compiled from the most | 


authoritative sources by M. P. With a Preface by His Eminence the CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


PARACELSUS. By Franz Hartmann. A New and 


Revised Edition, with many Alterations and Additions. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SOMALI DICTIONARY. By the Rev. Father 


EVANGELIST, of Berbera. Crown 8vo. 


A SCHEME for IMPERIAL CUSTOMS UNION for the 


BRITISH EMPIRE. By W. PEART ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Burning Questions.’ 1s. 


The MAN WHO BECAME a SAVAGE. A Story of Our 


Own Times. By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Author of ‘Two Years in the Jungle, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations, and Cover in Ten Colours. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The GARDEN of ROMANCE: being a Collection of the 


Best Short Stories of all Ages and Countries, Edited by ERNEST RHYS. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 








PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS-ROAD, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. 


HUTCHINSON & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF TRAVEL 
BY G. VUILLIER. 


THE FORGOTTEN ISLES: 


Travels in Corsica, Sardinia, Majorca, and Minorca. 
By G. VUILLIER. 


Translated by FREDERIC BRETON, 
Author of ‘The Trespasses of Two,’ ‘God Forsaken,’ &c. 


In crown 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, richly gilt, and gilt top. 
With 162 Illustrations by the Author, 16s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY F. F. MONTRESOR. 


FALSE COIN OR TRUE. 


By the Author of ‘Into the Highways and Hedges,’ ‘ The One who Looked On,’ &c. 
In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE IN VENEZUELA AND 
BRITISH GUIANA, 


THE DEVIL-TREE OF EL DORADO. 
By FRANK AUBREY. 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations by Leigh Ellis and Fred Hyland, 6s. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF VOL. VI. OF THE POETS AND 
POETRY OF THE CENTURY. 


WILLIAM MORRIS TO ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. 


The whole Volume entirely Revised, and New Selections added from the Poetry 
of THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, A. C. SWINBURNE, 
LORD DE TABLBY, and Others. 


In cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s.; in buckram gilt, gilt top, 6s. 
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LITERATURE 


— 
TWO ANTHOLOGIES, 


Lyra Celtica, Edited by Elizabeth A. Sharp. 
With Introduction and Notes by William 
Sharp. (Edinburgh, Geddes & Co.) 

West-Country Poets. Edited by W. H. K. 
Wright. (Stock.) 


Mrs. Suarp’s anthology should be of ser- 
vice in introducing to a larger circle of 
readers some of the most admirable of our 
quite recent writers. It is also a creditable 
if somewhat indiscriminating attempt to set 
forth the pre-eminence of the Celt in poetry. 
But the success of the book from the Celtic 
point of view is rather marred by the ex- 
treme difficulty in a composite race like ours 
of tracing intellectual gifts to one or another 
hereditary strain, and the ascription of 
Celticism to a poet’s brain, where Celticism 
of blood cannot be discovered, goes far to 
destroy all classification. 

We are not aware, for instance, that Mr. 
Meredith, in spite of his undoubtedly Welsh 
name, has really any preponderating amount 
of the Cymro in his blood. Lord Byron was 
descended from the Gordons of Gicht, in 
Aberdeenshire; but that alone could cer- 
tainly not make him a Celt, for the Gordons 
came from Berwickshire. Scott had a Mac- 
donald cross in him, and his name points 
to his Gaelic ancestors having lived amid 
a non-Gaelic population; yet he is omitted 
in a volume in which Byron is included. 
Caroline Oliphant, Lady Nairne, in her 
Celtic capacity strangely called Lady Caro- 
line Nairne, one of the sweetest of Lowland 
singers, was traceably of Norman origin. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, that aggressive 
Lowlander, though not included in this col- 
lection, is claimed as a Celt in the preface, 
im virtue of the “haunting” charm of his 
verse. Burns, we are glad to observe, has 
not been annexed for Gaeldom. All this 
inconsistent and rather uncandid classi- 
fication might well have been omitted, for 
there is plenty of undoubted Celtic poetry 

_ furnish a larger anthology than 
this. The scheme of the compilers being 
to attract the English rather than the Celtic 





reader, they are confined in their specimens 
of ancient and medisval verse by the neces- 
sary exclusion of such as have not been 
adequately translated; and translations 
from the Celtic, though rapidly multiplying, 
are not yet numerous. Still a sufficient 
number of such classical fragments as ‘ The 
Mystery of Amergin,’ ‘Cuchullin’s Chariot,’ 
the beautiful ‘Aisling air Dhreach Mna,’ and 
the like, serve to indicate the wealth of 
buried ore yet unsecured to English litera- 
ture. The bits of the old Cornish drama 
are interesting, but the Breton lays which 
Mrs. Sharp mistakes for ancient are 
selected — obviously without any know- 
ledge of their interpolated condition—from 
that dubious source the ‘Barzaz Breiz’ 
of the Vicomte MHersart de la Ville- 
marqué. Among the early Welsh poets 
we have some extracts from Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, that prolific fourteenth century 
love-poet, whose Laura was Morfydd, the 
daughter of Ivor Hael. A lapse in Celtic 
spelling (not the only one we have noted) 
gives ‘ T’R Ehedydd” for J’r Ehedydd, as 
the title of his song to the skylark. 

The eighteenth century, so prolific in 
Scotland, where a complete Celtic renascence 
attended the Jacobite insurrections, seems 
the nadir of the Irish Celt; and later Gaelic 
is represented only by such well-known 
Scotch writers as Alasdair Mac Mhaistir, 
Duncan Ban, and Mary Macleod. The 
translation of the Skye poetess’s ‘ Luinneag 
Mhic Leoid’ is not so happy, to our think- 
ing, as some here given. 

Is Mrs. Sharp right in giving ‘‘ Round 
Coolin’s Peak,’’ &c., as the true ‘‘Cumha” 
of MacCrimmon? We had always looked 
upon it as the ‘‘Tuireadh” or Dirge, said 
to be the response of MacCrimmon’s sweet- 
heart to his own ‘ Bratach bhuadhail Mhic 
Leoid.”’ 

But the strength of the volume lies in its 
modern verse, informed in many cases with 
vivacious national spirit. Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
Miss Katherine Tynan, Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
and Sir Samuel Ferguson vie in the last part 
of the work with such kindred singers as 
Sheriff Nicholson and Miss Fiona Macleod, 
while Leconte de Lisle and Villiers de 
L’Isle-Adam, among others, represent the 
Celtic element across the Channel. _ 

Of all the charming verse contained in 
the second part of the anthology we agree 
in rating Dr. John Todhunter’s ‘Maureen’ 
as about the best love-song we have read 
for a long time :— 

O, you plant the pain in my heart with your wistful 
eyes, 

Girl of my choice, Maureen ! 

Will you drive me mad for the kisses your shy 
sweet mouth denies, 
Maureen ! 
Like a walking ghost I am, and no words to woo, 
White rose of the West, Maureen ; 
For it’s pale you are, and the fear that’s on you is 
over me too, 
Maureen ! 
Sure es our complaint that’s on us, asthore, this 
ay, 
Bride of my dreams, Maureen ; 
The smart of the bee that stung us, his honey must 
cure, they say, 
Maureen ! 
I’ll coax the light to your eyes, and the rose to 
your face, 

Mavourneen, my own Maureen ; 

When I feel the warmth of your breast, and your 
nest is my arms’ embrace, 
Maureen ! 





O where was the King o’ the World that day—only 
me, 

My one true love, Maureen, 

And you the Queen with me there, and your throne 
in my heart, machree, 
Maureen ! 

In love and war and the lyrics of 
nature the Celtic poet is eminent, and it 
is well to acknowledge the debt we owe 
to the races who have largely modified the 
blood and genius of our country; but whether 
the very highest type of poetry, the most 
various and profound, has ever been the 
outcome of the unmingled Celtic genius, is 
another question. 

A ponderous volume on which its editor 
has avowedly spent many years’ work and 
on which he has obviously lavished much 
loving care is certainly deserving of our 
serious consideration. But, to speak plain 
truth, Mr. Wright seems to have thrown 
away much of his work, and to have 
bestowed his care and love on an un- 
deserving object. It is impossible to be 
blind to the growing tendency to particu- 
larism in literature ; and in literature above 
all things, and in English literature more 
than all, particularism is of the devil. Little 
German states, each with a history and a 
literature of its own, may be interested to 
know which among them bred poets, when, 
and how many. But we have a literature 
which is English, not West-Country or 
East Anglian, or of the Kailyard; and we 
have a history which is English, not of the 
provinces. Whyshould wein lettersmore than 
in history desire to return to the Heptarchy ? 
The great mass of the English should resent 
this attempt to cut up and belittle their 
magnificent literary inheritance. Given a 
great poet, the world may and does desire 
to learn the particulars of his life—and his 
place of birth among the rest; but only 
Cornishmen and men of Devon will desire 
to know how many poets the West Country 
has produced. And even for West-Country 
readers the book fails of its object: first, 
because it includes persons whose verse is 
beneath contempt; and secondly, because 
many writers are included who are not 
West-Country men at all. So that even the 
enthusiastic particularist who dines annually 
with the men of Devon will find in ‘ West- 
Country Poets’ an untrustworthy guide 
through the country he loves. 

It is fatally easy, in Mr. Wright’s kindly 
judgment, to qualify as a West-Country poet. 
It is not necessary to have been born in the 
West, nor to have come of West-Country 
folk. A few years’ residence in Torquay is 
an ample qualification. We can pardon 
the ease with which Mr. Wright permits 
himself to claim Herrick on the ground of 
his residence in Devon, though Herrick 
came, of course, of a Leicestershire family, 
was educated at Westminster and Cam- 
bridge, and only went to Dean Prior in his 
thirty-eighth year. But why should he 
multiply sorrow to his readers by including 
among West-Country poets an Austrian Jew 
living at Torquay or Carl Theodor von 
Buch, a native of Almorah, East Indies, 
whose only claim is that he wrote at Oxford 
a poem on Sir Walter Raleigh? And what 
has the West Country to do with Mr. Almy, 
who was born in Newhaven, lived in London, 
and, ‘while studying the law, was produc- 
ing poetry with the facility and despatch of 
anautomaton” ? His poems certainly have 
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an automatic air, but herein they are rivalled 
by many of Mr. Wright’s pet authors. 

Any one who goes to Cornwall or Devon 
for health and scribbles rhymed stuff is 
eligible for a place in the Temple of Fame. 
Young ladies with hip disease, Wesleyan 
ministers who contribute to 7it-Bits—these 
are proudly brought forward as poets, while 
Carew, Coleridge, Gay, Ford, Herrick, and 
Peele are ranked with gentlemen who have 
written volumes on ‘Hymn-Writers and 
their Hymns,’ and persons who have been 
to school at Westward Ho. We wonder, 
by the way, how Mr. Kipling managed to 
keep out of this galley, for he also went to 
Westward Ho to school. 

In his eagerness to include as many names 
as possible on his roll of fame, Mr. Wright 
tries to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds. Birth, or parentage, or residence 
may, it seems, make one a Devon man, but 
we should like once for all to know which. 
For if Herrick—a Leicestershire man, edu- 
cated in Westminster and Cambridge—is a 
West-Country poet, because he lived in 
Devonshire, then Mortimer Collins, who 
was born at Plymouth, is a Berkshire poet, 
because he lived in Berkshire. There is no 
way out of this dilemma, and we challenge 
Mr. Wright to find one. 

And what shall we say of the quality of 
the verse? Miss Florence Gertrude Atten- 
borough (who, by the way, was born in Kent) 
has lived in London since she was nine- 
teen. She has “plunged deeply into the 
pleasures of composition,” has written for 
amateur publications, and has had certifi- 
cates from the Sunday School Union. This 
is the kind of thing to command certificates 
and a place in ‘ West-Country Poets ’:— 

No sound of Humanity grinding ; 
The labours that come to us all, 


In the wings of the Angel of Rest have 
Obeyed a kind instinet to fall. 


S0 the blossoms drop off into slumber, 
And dream of the Eden of old, 
And I, wrapt in reverie, sit by them 
To watch the sun melt into gold. 
4‘ Reverie’? as a dissyllable, ‘‘rest have” 
as atrochee! Mr. Wright is, indeed, easy 
to please, although his grammar leaves much 
to be desired. Mr. Cock has a better ear than 
Miss Attenborough, but not more sense :— 
When you hushed the dove’s loud cooing with 


a kiss, 
And confessed it bred a feeling bordering bliss. 


This has, at least, rhythm. Scansion, how- 
ever, is not the strong point of the West- 
Country poets. 
The following lines are Mr. Gompertz’s 
passport to good company :— 
Torquay and Babbicombe invite the Muse 
Led by Curiosity’s elastic step. 


Italian landscape, gaudy but yet chaste, 

Like Turner’s painting, glaring but sublime. 
Quotations of equal inanity could, alas! be 
multiplied ad nauseam. The fact seems to be 
that the editor has no sense of poetry—a 
fact which excuses his ill performance of 
his task, while it aggravates his folly in 
choosing that task at all. We are driven 
to this conclusion by the selections he gives 
from true poets. In no case has he quoted 
the poet’s ee work. Of Herrick he quotes 
as an example ‘To his Lovely Mistresses’; 
Coleridge is represented by ‘The Devil’s 
Thoughts’ and ‘Lanes in Nubibus’; while 
but a few mediocre lines of Peele’s are 














quoted, and ‘The Arraignment of Paris’ 
is not even mentioned, though it contains 
more poetry than all Peele’s other work put 
together. 

In fine, ‘ West-Country Poets’ is a book 
which the world could have done very well 
without, and even our respect for Mr. 
Wright’s care and patience cannot move us 
to disguise our opinion that he had done 
very well to leave the whole thing alone. 








Sport in the Alps. By W. A. Baillie-Groh- 
man. (Black.) 

As Mr. Baillie-Grohman points out, it is 
curious that, at a time when Alpine climbing 
has become a fashionable craze, so few 
English climbers should have paid any 
attention to the sport to be had in those 
mountains. Neither he nor we can recall any 
English work on the subject since the days 
of Boner; and personally we may add that 
with a fairly large acquaintance among 
amateur mountaineers, we can remember 
but two names as those of men who have 
begun by climbing and have continued to 
visit the mountains for purposes of sport. 
It is the more curious because in the case 
of most mountain groups it is the sportsman 
who has been the pioneer. However, these 
were not, like the Aips, inhabited and 
settled regions. If we knew who were the 
first visitors to the Alps, it is possible that 
we should find that there too the hunter 
had been the first to penetrate their 
recesses. Even when ‘Alpinism” began 
it was most often the local Jédger or 
chasseur who was in demand as a guide. 
The reason why so few English sportsmen 
go to the Alps is, we suspect, mainly that 
for ninety-nine Britons out of a hundred the 
Alps mean Switzerland and a bit of Savoy, 
and that in that part of the chain game has 
become scarce, not, as Mr. Grohman thinks, 
from any incompatibility between game and 
republican institutions—for Tyrol is, as 
much as Switzerland, a land of peasant 
proprietors and “ equality of civil rights ’””— 
but just because it is the great tourist 
country. Switzerland in Scheuchzer’s time 
was just as republican as it is now; but we 
do not gather that when that pleasing 
writer explored the country chamois were 
otherwise than abundant, and the adven- 
turous tourist might have bagged a dragon 
with a little luck. The Tyrolese is more of 
a sportsman than the Swiss of the central 
and western cantons, and understands the 
importance of husbanding his stock of Wild. 
Indeed, he may be said to be a truer sports- 
man than some of the ‘ quality” whose 
prowess Mr. Grohman records. We remem- 
ber once quoting to a keen Tyrolese chamois- 
hunter the figures of a great bag recently 
recorded in the papers as having been made 
by the King of Italy or some other mighty 
hunter of high rank. His comment was, 
‘‘Muss nicht die armen Thiere so ver- 
folgen !”’ 

With this kind of sport, however, we do 
not imagine that Mr. Grohman feels much 
sympathy. He will take his postin a ducal 
drive; but we gather that he is just as 
happy when stalking capercailzie on a dark 
morning with a single keeper, or even look- 
ing after a Gams on his own account. Still, 
no doubt ‘“principibus placuisse viris”’ 
has its advantages for the sportsman, and 





still more for the writer on sport. Without 
access to some libraries and collections, Mr, 
Grohman would hardly have been able to 
put together so complete and interesting an 
account, not only of the development of 


Alpine sport from the Emperor Maximilian 
onwards, but of all manner of curious details 
connected with his subject. He exaggerates 
a little, we think, the difficulties which the 
chamois-preserving in some of the northern 
valleys places in the way of the tourist, 
Every peak, even of the Karwendel group, 
has been ascended, and every valley ex- 
plored from end to end ; though, no doubt, 
in some cases leave has to be got from the 
head keeper, and in the actual shooting 
season this is in some special districts not 
easy to obtain. But this only applies to the 
lower ranges north of the Inn. We can 
answer for it that all the great peaks and 
glaciers of the central chain can be visited 
from any direction without ‘ by your leave” 
or ‘‘ with your leave,” so far as princes or 
dukes are concerned. 

Possibly few English people realize how 
plentiful red deerstillare inthe Alps. In1892, 
Mr. Grohman tells us, between 12,000 and 
13,000 of these noble creatures were killed in 
Austria as distinct from Hungary, and, of 
course, by far the greater number of these 
must have been in the Alps. With all this 
abundance, ‘for 500/. a year, lodge and 
keepers included, one can get quite good 
chamois and red-deer ground.” Does not 
that tempt some of our sportsmen? True, 
the adventurous Briton has to take a three 
years’ lease; and, what is, perhaps, a more 
serious obstacle, though Mr. Grohman does 
not mention it, he has to talk German. But 
any one who is not deterred by these diffi- 
culties will learn something of what the 
chase really is—a very different kind of 
thing from the artificially sustained imita- 
tion of it which alone is possible in these 
over-peopled islands. And if he goes, he 
cannot do better than thoroughly master 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s volume. 








Guns and Cavalry. By Major E. 8. May. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Ir will scarcely be denied that cavalry and 
horse artillery are complements to each 
other, yet the task of properly com- 
bining their action is one of special diffi- 
culty. On the one hand, guns, if over- 
weighted, cannot keep up with cavalry, as 
happened, to take a single instance, in Sir 
Drury Lowe’s pursuit of the Egyptians 
after Tel el Kebir. Guns also involve a 
certain amount of responsibility on the part 
of the cavalry, who must take care of them, 
and this consideration to a great extent 
hampers the movements of the horsemen. 
On the other hand, horse artillery supplies 
the cavalry with a valuable weapon which 
they do not otherwise really possess, viz., 
fire. The presence of guns enables cavalry 
to expel an enemy from villages and hamlets 
without undue loss, and imparts to horsemen 
greater audacity, while the sound of the 
guns calls up succour when the enemy are 
in superior numbers. Apart from its con- 
nexion with cavalry, horse artillery is of 
the greatest value to an army owing to its 
superior mobility, which enables it to arrive 
at a crucial point sooner than field artillery. 
An instance of this occurred in 1870 :— 
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‘‘Neither let us forget Von Dresky with the 
Corps Artillery of the 3rd Corps at Spicheren. 
He had marched his batteries thirteen miles up 
and downhillinthe early part of theday on that 6th 
of August, and, imagining his day’s work was over, 
had settled down in his bivouac at Ottweiler for 
the night, when he was called upon at 3 o’clock to 
hurry to Saarbruck. In half-an-hour his horses 
were hooked in and he was on the road with 
fifteen miles of an undulating country in front 
of him. Those batteries had to hurry along so 
fast that they grudged even the time necessary 
to put on a drag-shoe. At 6.30 o’clock the 
Horse Artillery were on the battle-field, and 
were able to assist their friends. The effort 
was, however, somewhat beyond the powers of 
the Field Batteries, and when these appeared, 
at 8 o’clock, they were too late to be of 
service.” 

It may be taken as admitted, therefore, 
that horse artillery, a comparatively modern 
arm, is of the greatest use, and the question 
is, what mobility, limited by the necessity of 
an efficient gun, should be given to it, how 
it should be employed under various con- 
ditions, and what amount of independence 
should be allowed a commander of a horse- 
artillery battery. As to mobility, the ex- 
perience of recent cavalry manceuvres has 
convinced the authorities that our horse 
artillery is too heavily weighted, and 
efforts have been and are being made to 
remedy that signal defect. As to the best 
method of employment, the discussions 
which have arisen on the subject chiefly 
refer to actions in which cavalry and horse 
artillery only are engaged. In these dis- 
cussions the amount of independence of 
a horse-artillery commander is involved. 
Major May, sketching the probable course 
of events in a hypothetical action, says that 
the commander of the cavalry, accompanied 
by the artillery commander, riding forward 
while his troops are forming for attack, 
excogitates his plan, and, aided by the 
advice of the artillery commander, deter- 
mines the position for the guns. Dismiss- 
ing all pedantic rules, the author says :— 


‘In nine places out of ten on the actual field 
there is only one place which is obviously 
the best for artillery, and the guns will go to 
that place whether it be a little on the flank or 
not.” 


The great point is that the guns should 
get quickly to work and anticipate the 
enemy’s artillery. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the cavalry is in such a 
case the predominant partner and the artil- 
lery only an auxiliary. As to the indepen- 
dence of the artillery commander, Major 
May adduces many cases in actual warfare 
which prove that the scene changes so 
rapidly in a cavalry fight that the chief of 
the artillery must be left unfettered by 
orders or he will be useless. 

The final chapter, which deals with quick- 
firing machine guns and mounted infantry, 
will perhaps interest the civilian reader the 
most. For the benefit of the general public 
Major May describes the difference between 
a quick-firing and a machine gun :— 

‘“‘For the benefit of any non-professional 
readers whom I may attract I should perhaps 
start by a further preface and explanation, 
namely, that the term ‘ quick-firing’ is used to 
denote a gun which is ‘fed’ by hand, and is 
rendered capable of more rapid discharge than 
in the case of an ordinary field-piece because its 
ammunition is ‘ fixed.’ That is to say the pro- 
jectile and powder are done up together in one 





cartridge, with a cap at the base, as is the 
ammunition of a rifle. The process of loading 
is therefore greatly expedited, and, if there be 
no recoil, rapidity in laying is also gained. In 
the case of a machine gun, on the other hand, 
the loading and firing takes place more or less 
automatically, and in the Maxim systems en- 
tirely so. Quick-firing guns, moreover, can be 
constructed to fire very heavy projectiles, and 
they are often utilised as shell guns, while the 
machine gun in general use for land service is 
of rifle calibre only.” 


Evidently a quick-firing gun is of com- 
paratively little value if there be any recoil; 
for if there be, the man laying would be 
knocked over if he remained at the breech. 
Also if there be recoil the gun will have to 
be relaid each time. On board ship a quick- 
firer can be fixed on an immovable stand—a 
fact which explains its value for sea service. 
Our author comforts us, however, with the 
information that experiments are being 
carried out for the purpose of finding a 
carriage which will neither recoil nor 
jump. 

Some officers are of opinion that a battery 
of machine guns attached to cavalry would 
afford all the fire support that is needed. 
This is not, however, the author’s view. He 
admits the great mobility and efficiency of 
the Maxim, but urges the following objec- 
tions to the proposal. On reconnaissance a 
shell is most effectual in making the enemy 
disclose his strength. Guns at the outlet 
of a village or defile, or at the bend of a 
road, can often check the enemy and force 
him to deploy. A shell thrown into a vil- 
lage will soon show whether it is occupied 
or not. When villages have to be assailed, 
shells afford valuable assistance. It seems 
to us that for the second purpose, ?.¢., check- 
ing the enemy and forcing him to deploy, 
under certain conditions, a Maxim would 
be as effectual as a gun, but for the other 
two purposes it would not be so useful. 
The great objection to the suggested sub- 
stitute is that it is not easy to find the range 
with a Maxim. All artillerymen know that 
practically the only exact range-finder is 
the gun itself. 

On the subject of mounted infantry as an 
adjunct to cavalry Major May writes with 
some diffidence, but, on the whole, he con- 
siders that cavalry will benefit by the assist- 
ance of mounted infantry. In summing up 
our opinion of this book we can, without 
hesitation, declare that it is a valuable 
addition to the literature of tactics. 








Ireland, 1494-1868. With Two Introductory 
Chapters. By William O’Connor Morris. 
‘‘Cambridge Historical Series.” (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 

Tue history of Ireland is an ungrateful one ; 

it has few salient features and fewer plea- 

sant episodes; and though ‘‘a Froissart 
would have given life and beauty to the 
exploits of many of the Anglo-Norman 
warriors, a native chronicler of poetic 
genius would have made the deeds of more 
than one of the Celtic princes, especially of 

Shane O’Neill and of the illustrious Tyrone, 

shine out in brilliant significance,” the 

dulness of Irish history is due at least as 
much to the story as to the telling. 

For the history of Ireland is curiously 
deficient in those epoch-making events which 
form the milestones along the road of 





civilization : there was little or no attempt 
at colonization by the Romans ; the Norman 
conquest was the slow, undramatic work of 
centuries of petty strife; the Reformation 
never touched the Irish nation; the Revo- 
lution was accepted only by the ‘“ Pro- 
testant garrison ”; the same may be said to 
this hour of the Act of Union. Indeed, 
since the conversion of the island by 
St. Patrick there has hardly been one 
epoch- making event which has affected 
the whole country in one way. From 
the earliest times to the present day there 
have been not one Ireland, but many Ire- 
lands with conflicting aims and intents. 
Among the native Irish the idea of nation- 
ality did not exist; patriotism was for the 
clan, not the whole country—a limitation 
which our author seems to regard as proof 
of a double dose of original sin in his 
countrymen, but which was probably no 
greater sign of disunion in those days than 
are wars between nations of the same race 
in these. It is conceivable that our remote 
descendants may regard conflicts between 
Austrians and Prussians, Danes and Ger- 
mans, as being suicidal to the true interests 
of the white as opposed to the black or brown 
or yellow races of mankind, much as we 
view the internecine feuds of the native 
Irish when the hordes of Northmen were on 
the sea. 

It must be remembered that Ireland was 
full of bogsand forests, without roads, and with 
few navigable rivers: walking was the only 
means of intercommunication, and that was 
impossible during many months of the year 
in a roadless, undrained country, while the 
wildness of the rocky coast and stormy sea 
did not favour navigation: hence Ulster, 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught were at 
least as far apart in blood, intereommunica- 
tion, and interest as are Austria, Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden in our day. Their 
error was that they did not make common 
cause against the invading Norman. But 
are modern races much more enlightened 
when an enemy of unknown power attacks 
@ rival known to be dangerous? 

In our opinion, Judge O’Connor Morris 
lays too much stress on “the fatal discords 
of Irishmen” throughoutall ages; forthough 
the Irishman of to-day is unquestionably 
more quarrelsome than the Englishman of 
to-day, it may be doubted whether this 
temper is not the result of circumstances 
which suffice to explain it. The disunion of 
the Celtic tribes was not more flagrant than 
the disunion of the kingdoms of the Hept- 
archy, and the initial misfortune of Ireland 
was that she was never thoroughly beaten 
by the Normans, who invaded her country 
in such small numbers that only a small 
part of her eastern border was under their 
dominion, which did not affect the west, 
north, or south for centuries, and was pro- 
bably but little realized by the outlying 
tribes. 

‘‘Trish history, especially when contrasted 
with that of England, shows most strikingly 
how calamitous were the effects in the Middle 
Ages of the complete absence of a strong 
monarchy and a strong central government 
from a land abandoned to feudal oppression 
and Celtic tribal disorder and discord...... It 
illustrates, too, only too vividly how terrible 
may be the results of conquest carried out piece- 
meal through long spaces of time, and of whole- 
sale confiscations following in its train.” 
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This was, is, and probably will ever re- 
main the great misfortune to Ireland. Her 
history unites with her climate and her 
geographical position in dooming her to 
mediocrity, and it is difficult to see any 
brilliant future for a country so handi- 
capped by fate. It is the misfortune, 
too, of her historian, for the history of 
Ireland is more akin to a pigmy history 
of Europe than to the history of any one 
homogeneous state: the history of the 
Pale is not the history of Munster, far less 
of Ulster; the history of the Protestant 
garrison is not the history of the native 
Catholic, with the result that the many 
threads which in a well-governed country 
are twisted into one strong rope remain in 
Ireland a tangled skein, with no apparent 
end, beginning, or direction. More than 
any other country Ireland has been the 
victim of the almost. She has been 
almost conquered, almost planted, almost 
civilized, almost colonized, almost vic- 
torious, and almost starved to annihi- 
lation over and over again; but her 
conversion to Christianity remains the soli- 
tary exception to the failures both of good 
and of evil fortune to mould her history on 
the strong, bold lines which are essential 
alike to national unity, national prosperity, 
and to clearly written short histories. 

But this tangled, disjointed record of petty 
failures, internecine feuds, half conquests, 
persecutions, oppressions, famines, reprisals, 
and misunderstandings has attracted several 
eminent historians, and recent political events 
have kept her wrongs and woes so well before 
tLe public that we cannot think that it 
remained for an author, though he spoke 
with the tongue of men and angels, to 
‘direct the attention of thoughtful minds 
in Great Britain and Ireland to Irish 
history.” If the Parnell movement, 
combined with the brilliant writings of 
Froude on the one hand, and the in- 
teresting histories by Messrs. Gardiner, 
Lecky, Bagwell, and Walpole on the 
other, have not sufficed to show to 
thoughtful minds that ‘the subject, for 
various reasons, is of supreme importance 
to the people of both countries,” the neces- 
sary conclusion is that thoughtful minds 
are the exclusive property of other lands. 

For, in truth, if Ireland had been as 
fortunate in other matters as in her his- 
torians, she had done well. True, she has no 
Froissart and no Scott, but books relating to 
her story of solid value and of entertaining 
manner abound. Nocountry possessesa better 
short history than Walpole’s ‘ History of 
the Kingdom of Ireland’; we may disagree 
with Froude’s conclusions, but his history 
of Elizabethan Ireland is at least calculated 
to arrest the attention of a thoughtful 
mind; and Mr. Bagwell’s history of the 
Tudor period, though it finds no place in 
Judge O’Connor Morris’s list of authorities, 
and Mr. Lecky’s ‘ Eighteenth Century’ may 
be said to fill completely the field afforded 
by these epochs. Mitchel’s history is as one- 
sided as Froude’s, but there is not a dull 
page, hardly a dull sentence, in its pas- 
sionate record. And if we turn to books 
which are less histories than the materials 
for histories, we still find Ireland well 
equipped, for her State Papers are well 
preserved and are of extraordinary interest. 
Nor is the light literature of Irish history 


| deficient ; romance and biography abound, 
| and there are literally hundreds of interest- 
ing books in existence, any one of which 
would direct a thoughtful mind to a pro- 
blem for which there seems no solution and 
of which everybody is weary. Nevertheless 
the difficulty of dividing fairly the lands 
which we have given in succession to three 
or four creditors, each entitled to the full 
value of what is in dispute, must be faced ; 
we must reap as we have sown, and the 
many historians who have devoted years of 
patient labour to Ireland will have their 
reward if they help us to realize the 
necessity and the immense difficulty of the 
task that lies before us. 

From the moment that the Norman sets 
foot on Irish ground the history of Ireland 
becomes the history of an upper and a 
lower nation, and it is inevitable that the 
historian shall lean a little towards one or 
the other, no matter how earnestly he strive 
‘*to tell the truth fearlessly, to be strictly 
impartial, and yet always to make allowance for 
the stress of circumstance, and for the frailties, 
the passions, and the ignorance of humanity.” 
The sympathies of our author are evident, 
and he has his own theories and conclu- 
sions, to which he devotes too much of the 
limited space of a short history. If the 
reader has the facts he can draw his own 
conclusions, and in a history of three hun- 
dred pages the historian may not hope to 
do more than present a clear outline of 
the main course of events. In the case 
of a confused and broken story this task 
is extremely difficult, and we know of but 
one short history—Mr. Walpole’s—which 
completely succeeds in this respect. Mr. 
O’Connor Morris is too much occupied 
with ‘‘characteristics of Celtic nature,’ 
‘Celtic tendency to over-subtlety,’’ the 
quarrelsomeness of all Celts, the racial 
limitations of Celtic intelligence, and other 
controversial subjects, which, from the 
limits of space at his command, he cannot 
attempt to prove, and which are not matters 
of history, although we expect Irishmen to 
be Irishmen, just as we look to find Jews 
in a history of Israel. ‘‘The great poets 
of the world belong to the Semitic, the 
Hellenic, and the Teutonic races.’’ This 
restriction excludes the Irish very com- 
fortably, but leaves no place for the 
Persians nor for the Italians, whose poets, 
ancient and modern, are at least the equal 
of the Germans, while the blood of England 
is too mixed for any one race to claim our 
poets. Indeed, if we mistake not, Mr. 
George Meredith, Mr. Morris, Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, and Mr. Grant Allen hold that our 
poetic faculty is a heritage from the Celt. 
At any rate, it is a pity to burden a short 
history with controversial matter of this 
kind, and to dismiss an important historical 
event such as the massacre of 1641 with 
the remark that ‘‘it has been alleged by 
a series of writers that a great and a 
preconcerted massacre occurred of men, 
women, and children of the British name. 
Séowen But this is a myth devised by passion 
and self-interest’’; and a foot-note, ‘‘It is 
impossible in a sketch like this to examine 
the question of the alleged massacre of 
1641. The subject has been exhaustively 
and very ably treated by Mr. Lecky.”’ Now 
we ourselves are reluctantly convinced that 
the ‘alleged massacre” took place, and 








should gladly have been convicted of our 


error. Moreover, every disputed fact of 
Irish history has been exhaustively and 
ably treated by some historian, and short 
histories are written for those who are 
unable to consult more detailed works, and 
who would probably have preferred to learn 
something more definite about Owen Roe 
O’Neill than that ‘he seems, like so many 
Celts, to have been carried away by fancies, 
and to have been unable to understand 
hard facts,” with a reference to a foot-note 
stating that 

‘*the confused and complicated events of the 
civil war in Ireland are better described by Mr. 
Gardiner than by any other historian. Leland’s 
narrative is also good. For the feeling of the 
Irish Celts see two remarkable ballads by 
Thomas Davis [who, by the way, was a Welsh- 
man] and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy.” 

This is a mere shirking of difficulties ; 
and the repeated references to Celtic traits 
become an irritation even to readers who 
have not an ounce of Celtic blood in their 
veins. On p. 180 there is a foot-note to 
inform us that ‘‘ Celts have long memories.” 
In the next page space is found for two 
more references to the “ Celts,” though the 
provisions of the treaty of Limerick are 
crowded out of the same chapter, and “ we 
cannot dwell in detail on the execrable 
Penal Code.” The important episode of 
the recall of Fitzwilliam is got rid of in the 
same easy manner—“‘It is impossible for 
us to enlarge on this subject”; and the 
reader is again referred to Mr. Lecky’s 
history for what should certainly be epi- 
tomized in even the briefest of Irish 
histories. 

In a word, this new history of Ireland is 
not one which should supersede its fore- 
runners; but although the sympathies and 
prejudices of the writer are evident, it is in 
the main a just record of the making of 
Ireland, well up to the average of school 
histories, though deficient in the breadth of 
view, grasp of subject, and sense of propor- 
tion for which the unwary look in works 
issued by a university press. 








History of the Horn-Book. By Andrew W. 

Tuer, F.S.A. 2vols. (Leadenhall Press.) 
In its wide sense a book, as defined in the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ is ‘a written or 
printed treatise.....occupying several sheets 
of paper or other substance fastened to- 
gether so as to compose a material whole” ; 
but the word was probably originally 
applied, according to the same authority, 
to “‘a writing tablet, leaf, or sheet.” To 
the form of book in this more restricted 
sense belongs the horn-book, and it derives 
its name not from the material composing it, 
but from the sheet of transparent horn that 
covered and protected the ‘“ book” itself. 
This was in general merely a printed leaf 
with the alphabet, the nine digits, and the 
Lord’s Prayer, pasted upon a board for 
children to learn their letters by. 

Seeing that horn-books were very widely 
used, that they continued for a long time, 
and that they naturally were subject to such 
changes or modifications as fashion oF 
caprice dictated, it is not a little singular 
that no serious attempt should hitherto have 
been made to write the history of their 
origin, use, development, and oa wet 
ance. In the two handsome volumes before 
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us Mr. Tuer has furnished such a history, 
compiled with characteristic thoroughness, 
and written throughout in a clear and 
leasant style. So recently as 1877, four 
cea bebe were all that could be brought 
together at the Caxton Exhibition ; and in 
1882 the Horners’ Company were only able 
by special effort to double the number. 
Mr. Tuer’s diligence has, however, now 
unearthed about 150, all of which are 
fully noted in the ‘History of the Horn- 
Book.’ 

Although the origin of the horn-book is 
lost in obscurity—Mr. Tuer suggests that it 
was the invention of an overtaxed scribe— 
the word is certainly as old as the sixteenth 
century, and the thing may have come into 
being about 1450. It at first contained the 
alphabet only, the prayers being added 
somewhat later; hence the A B C was 
sometimes called a horn-book, even when 
not covered with horn. It is curious to find 
that the horn-book proper is peculiar to 
English - speaking peoples, for although 
printed in large numbers in Holland, 
France, and Italy for the English market, 
“the horn-book, as we know it,” says Mr. 
Tuer, ‘“‘ was never in general use elsewhere 
than in England and America.” Even in 
Scotland its use was very limited. 

The oldest horn- books, it has been thought, 
were cruciform, and thus gave to the 
alphabet its name of ‘‘ Criss-Cross Row’”’ ; 
but no authentic examples have yet come to 
light to prove this. Mr. Tuer suggests that 


the horn-book is derived from the wooden 
tablet with a waxed writing surface, and 
that on the invention of paper the sheet 
which replaced the wax was covered with 


horn to protect it. The usual quadrangular 
form would in that case be quite as early 
as the cross-shaped, and the addition of a 
handle would naturally follow. 

One of the earliest references to the horn- 
book may be that quoted by Mr. Tuer from 
a late fourteenth century MS. in the British 
Museum :— 

Quan a chyld to scole xat set be, 
A bok hym is browt, 
Naylyd on a brede of tre, 
That men callyt an abece, 
Pratylych i-wrout ; 
and it is not improbable that the curious 
woodblock belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries, and bearing the alphabet in 
Lombardic capitals, with Caxton’s initials 
and a cipher for 1474, may have been used 
by Wynkyn de Worde to print such “ boks.” 
There seems to be no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of the block, and Mr. Tuer 
gives an ingenious illustration of an ima- 
ginary horn-book printed from it. 

From the large number recently brought 
to light by his diligent search and inquiries, 
Mr. Tuer has been able to divide horn- books 
into classes, according to their dates. The 
first class includes horn-books of the fifteenth 
century, printed in black-letter ; the second, 
those of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, printed in Roman character; the 
third class prevailed during the eighteenth 
century, and differed from the second in 
having a printed border. A still later and 
degenerate type, in use in the early years 
of the present century, consisted of a mere 
cardboard tablet, with a varnished surface 
to protect the print instead of the time- 
honoured sheet of horn. 





In addition to horn-books proper there 
are a number of what Mr. Tuer calls 
“‘ affinities,’’ which were used concurrently 
with or derived from them. Such are the 
ABC and the primer, wooden and card- 
board battledores, samplers, models of 
horn-books made in gingerbread, and tin 
plates with the alphabet impressed round 
the edge. 

For information on these and all other 
matters relating to horn-books those who 
are interested in the subject must consult 
Mr. Tuer’s vellum-covered volumes. From 
them they can also learn an excellent object- 
lesson, for the first part of each volume is cun- 
ningly made in form of a box or case wherein 
beautifully made models of the various 
forms of horn-book lie concealed. In the 
first volume are thus contained copies of an 
early uncovered oaken horn-book in black- 
letter, another of the later period, and a 
leather-covered example of the seventeenth 
century type. The second volume similarly 
contains a cardboard horn-book of the 
latest type and three forms of “battle- 
dores.” 

The numerous illustrations in the work 
deserve more than a passing mention. They 
are of three kinds. The first, of which there 
are 218, are excellently chosen, and amply 
elucidate the subject; in many cases they 
are admirable process blocks from the actual 
horn-books, &c. The second class are mere 
pretty little head and tail pieces and initial 
letters, drawn for the work and quite harm- 
less. The third kind, of which, unfortunately, 
there areseventeen in one volume and twenty- 
four in the other, are full-page illustrations 
of the most childish character, only worthy 
of a Sunday magazine or some such cheap 
periodical; they are, in fact, a distinct draw- 
back to the book. 

We have one other, and that a serious, 
fault to find with Mr. Tuer. Each volume 
concludes with what is called an index. As 
a guide to the subject-matter these may be 
helpful to some extent, but as indexes proper 
they are quite useless, since they do not 
even pretend to include the many names 
of persons and places in the work. If a 
second edition be called for at any time, we 
trust Mr. Tuer will omit the childish pictures 
and add a proper index. 








Here and There Memories. By H—r—n. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

H—r—n has known many interesting per- 
sons, from Gordon to Pigott, from Lord 
Wolseley to John Daly; he knew Lord 
O’Hagan and Mr. Parnell, Sir William 
Gregory and Thackeray, W. E. Forster and 
Patrick Egan. Asaschoolboy he had spoken 
to the noted informer Armstrong; as a soldier 
he has travelled over more than half the globe. 
In short, ‘Here and There Memories’ are 
the recollections of a varied and adventurous 
career; they contain many entertaining 
passages, though they are too trivial and 
slipshod to make an interesting book. 

The mystery of H—r—n’s identity is not 
impenetrable, nor, indeed, is it meant to be 
so ; like the hare of a paper chase, he scatters 
abundant clues that all who are interested 
may follow him, and, on the other hand, 
those who are quite outside of Irish affairs 
will probably suppose the person who, 
“‘ after the publication by the Zimes of the 





forged letter, was the first to convey to 
Parnell the idea that Pigott was its writer,” 
to have been one who owned a name 
familiar to the world, and will enjoy a 
mystery whose solution would leave them 
little wiser, for we suspect H—r—n to bea 
certain parlour politician—a comparatively 
harmless variety of the breed. 

But he would have us know that he is 
a dangerous man on his own delicate 
ground, and the very first words of his in- 
troduction prepare us for ‘strong words” 
and the “‘discharge of little contes drolatiques’’ 
on “the frontier of Grundyland,” which 
may or may “not flash with enough of the 
colour of Rabelais to hurt insular eyes ”’:— 

“Tam not apologetic for anything in the 
following pages, but they need some foregoing 
word ina time when ventre must not be Eng- 
lished in a more explicit phrase than the 
nursery ‘tummy.’...... Men tell many strange 
stories in the smoking-room and by the warm 
hearths of clubs, which may not be printed in 
this country. Of them I have some thousand 
which would enrich a defiant publisher, but 
: _— to be the first invader of Grundy- 
and. 


We will respect the gallant author’s 
anonymity; but it is surprising that he, 
of all men, can be ignorant of the annexa- 
tion of Grundyland by Bohemia. Can we 
have mistaken the identity concealed by the 
mystic letters H—r—n? or is the nom de 
guerre of the most adventurous and one of 
the most gifted of the Amazon invaders a 
mask so impenetrable as to conceal her 
from her father? We believe not; but 
with due respect to the double mystery we 
suggest that the ‘‘ Key-notes Series” would 
be a peculiarly appropriate vehicle for the 
publication of a bowdlerized percentage of 
H—r—n’s smoking-room tales. 

We hasten to add that the colour of Rabe- 
lais does not flash very luridly in this volume; 
in fact, it contains nothing to harm “a 
public which just now prefers to be shot at 
with the properest-looking pilules of foreign 
pattern, though not universally of foreign 
make,” whatever may be the interpretation 
of that sentence. 

We take it for granted that H—r—n 
could shock us if he would; indeed, he is 
careful that we shall not forget that 
he has listened to as many dirty stories 
as any man alive; but neither his lite- 
rary enthusiasm nor his political ardour 
has landed him in gaol. Yet he has 
enjoyed a brief taste of this experience, 
for it so happened that while on a visit to 
Dublin during the Fenian scare he was 
arrested in mistake for a namesake :— 

‘*T would not be satisfied unless brought 
before the Lord-Lieutenant. This could not 
be, and I had to go home leaving a message for 
the Viceroy—‘ That, as he had thought fit to 
arrest me (well known as I was to, at least, 
most of the ofticers of the Dublin garrison), and 
apparently without the least inquiry, I would, 
in the event of any harm to my wife (then ex- 
pecting her accouchement), certainly shoot him 
as dead as a rot,’”— 
the threat which had been used at the 
arrest as the punishment of resistance. 

Such trifling mistakes are not, or were 
not, very uncommon in Ireland, but they 
did not add to the dignity of thelaw, and those 
who had suffered from them usually formed 
a low estimate of the acumen of the autho- 
rities. H—r—n inevitably regards officials 
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as persons who are remarkably easy to 
dupe. ‘I could write a big volume on 
deceptions practised on Secretaries” (Irish 
Chief Secretaries), says he; but then he 
could write a big volume on many subjects 
—on smoking-room stories, on ‘‘ personages 
and great affairs,” and “the powers of 
mighty hunters in many lands”; and, un- 
fortunately, his assurances of what he could 
do discount the interest of his readers in the 
“ light sketches of smaller things’”’ he has set 
before them. They feel that an author who 
has so many uncommon experiences in petto 
might have found space for a few of them. 
But instead of retailing them, he excites 
expectation, only to disappoint it. Thus 
the reader is told that ‘Corry was the 
wittiest talker about the Irish Court. Un- 
fortunately, his stories do not bear writing, 
though cleaner than might be expected 
when one knows the surprises of his foul 
exit.” After this a selected specimen of 
Corry’s wit might have been expected, but 
the story it prefaces simply shows that a 
witty man could be a dull and an ill-bred 
one attimes. It is not on this occasion only 
that the reader is disappointed. Take, for 
example, the account of a supper with 
Thackeray and Father Prout :-— 

‘* Mr. Blosse and I were the only youngsters. 
Blosse drank enough, I sat ‘takin’ notes’ of 
the noctis ambrosia, which I committed to paper 
next day, and, alas! lost years after with a 
pocket-book in Corio Bay, on the other side 
of the world. Having trusted these notes to 
paper, of course I made so feeble a record in 
my mind that I have no power to reproduce the 
treasures now, but I know they were well worth 
keeping.” 

Surely this is a masterpiece of the art of 
disappointment. We are introduced to two 
famous wits; then we are informed that 
‘‘Blosse and I were the only youngsters,” 
that Blosse drank enough, that the notes 
were committed to paper next day, that 
they were lost with a pocket-book in Corio 
Bay, on the other side of the world, and that 
they were worth keeping. This paragraph 
strikes us as almost worthy of Juliet’s nurse. 

Happily, few of the “‘ Memories” are so 
irritating, and H—r—n has the pen of a 
ready writer; his descriptions of men and 
things are graphic, and he has a quite 
American sense that public men are public 
property, which enables him to write both 
of the living and the dead with a candour 
seldom expressed towards our contempo- 
raries. 

As has been said, our author thinks that 
Mr. Parnell was indebted to him for “ the 
idea that Pigott was the writer” of the 
forged letter, and ‘‘as a matter of fact 
‘the uncrowned king’ never lost the scent I 
put him upon”; but although there are fre- 
quent references to Parnell, who was quite 
a youth when H—r—n first made his 
acquaintance, no insight is given into the 
character and personality of the most enig- 
matic of politicians, and our author writes 
of him with a reserve that is the more 
marked by its contrast to his usual out- 
spokenness. Look, for example, at his dis- 
creet references to the ‘‘ Leader,” and then 
at his estimate of another old acquaintance : 

‘* At one time I knew the successful soldier- 
ing man, Lord Wolseley. He always impressed 
me not as the makings of a great soldier, but as 
a fellow who would make his way if he lived, 
because, first of all, he was very convinced of 


<tanee Captain Wolseley was an ignorant man, an 
nothing in his career astonishes me more than 
the excellence of his published views on Napoleon 
and his truly great work on Marlborough. This 
is not the place to discuss his merits or demerits, 
nor can I be a fair judge of them, for I owe him 
a great and quite uncalled-for kindness since the 
time he was plain Sir Garnet.” 


Even if the obligation be not reversed by 
this generous tribute, the commander of 
the forces may die with the assurance that 
homage will be paid to his memory, for 
H—r—n assures us that, 

‘Sif alive when Lord Wolseley’s posthumous 
biography comes to be written, I shall give the 
writer some notes which my obscurity and the 
nature of this book preclude me from publish- 
ing now. They all redound to the credit of a 
good fellow and a good officer, who, I am frank 
to say, suffers much from the press-made reputa- 
tion which salutes him as ‘ our only general.’ ” 


Gordon was another notability who figures 
in these memories :— 

‘*T had what I now consider the great honour 
of knowing Gordon. I did not appreciate it. 
Indeed, I thought him a good deal of a ‘ crank,’ 
though I knew him to be a really capable 
soldier and a thoroughly honest, unselfish man. 
The last time I ever saw him was at the office 
of Vanity Fair, where they ‘ had taken him for 
an old clothes man’ when he went to buy copies 
of the number with Pellegrini’s caricature of 
him. It was not one of poor Ape’s best. (I wish I 
could tell any of the memorable stories my 
acquaintanceship with Pellegrini supplied me, 
but their colour is too striking for an English 

ublication.) When Gordon was sent off to 

gypt, I was surprised at his selection. He 
was just the last man in England that political 
dodgers might hope to use. And I cannot 
forget that a ‘statesman,’ who had bombarded 
a chief city of a people ‘struggling to be free’ 
in consideration of bondholders and City specu- 
lators, had little in common with an enthusiast 
who cared nothing for self or party. I knew, 
too, that Gordon had expressed but a little 
before a good opinion of Arabi Pasha and the 
aims of the Egyptian national party.” 

It will be seen that H—r—n is before 
all things colloquial, but he is not always 
so good-humoured as in the extracts we 
have given ; his likes and dislikes are strong, 
and he expresses both, forgetting that his 
lightly written words may give pain to the 
relatives of men but lately dead. We have 
forborne from quoting his sketches of poli- 
ticians, though these, no doubt, are the 
pages that will bring most readers to a book 
which is amusing in parts, and might have 
been wholly interesting had the writer not 
been content ‘‘to tumble out my beads all 
loose, that those who wish can examine 
them when they may.” 








Lorenzo de’ Medici. By E. Armstrong. 
‘‘ Heroes of the Nations.” (Putnam’s 
Sons.) 


Mr. Armstrong, in his short preface, antici- 
pates the pretty obvious objection to the 
appearance of this book in this series—that 
Lorenzo was not a hero, and Florence not a 
nation. A series, however, so long as it 


has a catching title, will in these days em- 
brace a good deal not immediately suggested 
by that title, and we need not quarrel with 
author or publisher on this account. A 
more serious question is, What does any 
one want of a new life of Lorenzo? For 





English readers Roscoe is hard to beat; 


whatever good qualities might be in him, and, , while students of Florentine history 
next, he had a pushing way to let them be — | find that the second half of Capponi’s © 


will 


second volume covers almost exactly the 
same ground as does Mr. Armstrong’s 
book, and with a very similar stride. In- 
deed, Mr. Armstrong admits that any ques- 
tions which may still remain in dispute “ are 
rather of feeling than of fact.” But his 
inference from this is curious. It is that 
“no biography of Lorenzo will ever be 
definitive.” If this principle is to be of 
general application, the prospect that is 
opened is rather appalling. One had hoped 
that the enormous multiplication of maga- 
zines in our days had offered the necessary 
outlet for those who believe they detect points 
in Hamlet's soul unseized by Germans, or 
in the relative advantages of tyranny 
and democracy, as exemplified in Italian 
city-states, undiscussed by all political 
writers for the last three centuries. But 
if every one who sees an opening for illus- 
trating his own political views by a dis- 
cussion of the career of some eminent man 
of past time is going to do it in a volume 
of four hundred pages—well, it will soon 
be necessary to take a long lease of the 
nearest unoccupied planet for the ware- 
housing of the stock. 

Nor should we be justified in hoping that 
any large proportion of the books produced 
in this way would be anything like as good 
reading as this of Mr. Armstrong’s. If the 
manufacture of them could be confined to 
literary craftsmen as skilful as he, the 
world, even if it acquired no fresh know- 
ledge, would at least gain some pleasant 
entertainment. He succeeds, in fact, in 
making his reader follow the tangle of 
fifteenth century politics in Italy, not, 
indeed, with entire comprehension, but 
with as much interest as can ever be in- 
spired by a story in which it is impossible 
to feel esteem for any of the more prominent 
actors. As for Lorenzo himself, if one could 
altogether disregard physiognomy and for- 
get the almost bestial countenance which 
leers at us from the reproduction of Pol- 
laiuolo’s bust in the frontispiece, one might 
almost be tempted to feel some regard for 
the man who could write a letter like that 
written by him to the boy-cardinal, his son, 
or who could, as he did, face death with a 
cheerful piety such as not every saint has 
been able to display. Why was Lorenzo 80 
ugly, by the way? The features of both 
his father and his mother, though not pre- 
cisely beautiful, are those of persons for 
whom one can feel respect and even liking. 
Piero’s face, indeed, is that of the ideal up- 
right and intelligent man of affairs. Nor in 
truth can the countenances of Giuliano and 
the younger Piero be called ignoble. But 
in Lorenzo’s, as it has been left to us by 
artists who certainly had no reason for cari- 
caturing him, we look in vain for the ex- 
pression of anything but cunning and sen- 
suality. All one can say is that most of his 
leading contemporaries were certainly worse 
men than he was; and that not only in the 
instances we have cited, but in much of his 
poetry, we are constrained to see evidence of 
at least an appreciation of goodness such a8 
no Sforza or Malatesta, no Riario or Rovere, 
could have even conceived. 

As to his political record, it may be ad- 
mitted that as things were he could hardly 





have declined to take the power which, 89 
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to say, dropped into his hands, and, further, 
that on the whole he used it better for the 
interests, as he understood them, of his 
state than did most of the other ‘ tyrants ” 
by whom the Empire had suffered its 
“garden ” to be laid waste. When Mr. 
Armstrong asks, by the way, ‘“‘ Why did 
not the house of Fugger produce a Cosimo 
or a Lorenzo to convert its native city-state 
of Augsburg into a civic monarchy?” the 
answer surely is, Because even in the fifteenth 
century Ceesar’s arm was long enough to 
reach Augsburg ; and, on the whole, Augs- 
burg may thank God therefore. 

Lorenzo was, in fact, an ‘ opportunist,” 
or hand-to-mouth politician, and the worst of 
opportunism is that though in the hands 
of an able and shrewd observer of the course 
of events it may keep things going while he 
lives, still, being as it were a game without 
rules, there is no certain way of imparting 
it toa successor. The policy of the Medici 
had prevented anything like a school of 
statesmen from growing up at Florence. It 
is absurd to compare their position, as Mr. 
Armstrong more than once does, to that of 
a modern prime minister, holding a definite 
office, put into power by the clear vote of 
the community, liable to be removed by a 
similar vote, and certain to accept his 
removal peacefully and go into constitutional 
“opposition ”’ till he is called for again. In 
another age, and on a larger field, Lorenzo 
might have been a Louis XIV.; he would 
never have been a Pitt, with a Canning, a 
Peel, a Palmerston-—not to mention men 
still living—deriving from himself in various 
lines of evolution. When Mr. Armstrong 
does not want to maintain a thesis on behalf 
of his hero or to ventilate his own political 
views he sees the true position clearly 
enough. Thus, when relating how, on the 
death of Piero, Lorenzo and his brother 
were asked ‘‘to assume the place vacated 
by their father,” he continues :— 


“What his place was it would have been 
difficult to define in words. It entailed no 
official position, no State magistracy; the com- 
mand of not a soldier, not a policeman. No 
single citizen was subjected to their orders. 
Ostensibly they were wealthy bankers and no 
more......Yet every one knew that the nameless 
position thus offered was that of princes; that 
the Medici were gradually taking their place 
among the signori naturali, the born lords of 
Italy ; that the citizen’s fortunes, his home and 
life, were at their mercy, for the electoral boxes 
were filled with the names of their creatures, 
while the assessment rolls and the courts of law 
would be unscrupulously used to favour or to 
ruin.” 

Quite so; and if citizens, knowing that 
no redress was to be had from the law, took 
it into their own hands, and attempted per- 
sonally to make personal power feel that it 
was personal, is it fair to regard their act as 
though it were the murder of a Lincoln or a 
Perceval? In so far as the Pazzi con- 
spiracy was instigated from without by 
foreign rivals of Florentine power, it is to 
be condemned ; and in any case it has never 
been shown that the Pazzi—or, indeed, any 
Florentine—had suffered at the hands of 
the Medici such wrongs as would justify 
the raising of private war. The Medici, up 

a later generation, were decent people 
compared with the average “born lord’? of 
an Italian city. But it is a little surprising 
to find that in the more obvious case, as one 





would have thought it, of Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza Mr. Armstrong should throw out 
no hint that Olgiati and his companions 
were anything but the dastardly assassins 
of a harmless prince, and should reserve 
all his sarcasm and indignation for an act 
which, if it did not change the government 
of Milan (as it was probably never intended 
to do), at least taught Galeazzo Maria pretty 
effectually to leave other men’s wives and 
sisters alone. 

Statesmen must be judged, not only by 
the work of their lives, but by what follows ; 
and one result of the Medicean policy was 
practically to smother anything like cor- 
porate feeling in the state. Even a small 
state may, as we know, arouse the fire of 
patriotism as well as a larger empire. 
‘* Remember that you are Portuguese” may 
not, as Mr. Stephen somewhere rather 
flippantly observes, be a very inspiriting 
reminder ; but, after all, Portugal is as big 
as Greece, and aides ‘EAAsjvwv was once 
good enough as a summons. Even the 
appeal to Athenians as such would evoke 
a prompt reply. But can any one quote a 
similar appeal to the Florentines of those 
days or long afterwards? The only instance 
of anything like patriotism that we can 
recall is the famous action and speech of 
Piero Capponi, and he was no Medicean. 

More than a fourth of the book is devoted 
to an account of the art and literature of 
the Medicean period, and these are, perhaps, 
the most valuable chapters. It may give 
an idea of how far we have moved in the 
last century—for Roscoe’s book was pub- 
lished in 1796—to note that that careful and 
learned writer, in the chapter which he has 
devoted to the subject of art, does not men- 
tion the name of Botticelli. Mr. Armstrong 
has, of course, plenty to say about him, like- 
wise about Ghirlandajo, Filippino Lippi, 
Piero di Cosimo, and the rest of them. 
Here, at any rate, is an aspect of the 
Medicean age on which one can dwell with 
satisfaction. The vernacular literature is 
far less interesting. In poetry Lorenzo 
himself is almost the only man of his time 
who shows any true feeling for what is 
beautiful, spiritually or physically; in 
prose Machiavelli was yet tocome. When 
one reads the racy letters of Pico and 
Politian, one regrets that their dignity as 
scholars prevented them from enriching the 
literature and language of their own time 
and country. 

As has been said, Mr. Armstrong writes 
pleasantly, if with rather too obvious a 
reminiscence of his undergraduate days in 
the constant effort after epigram. Some of 
his illustrations from other parts of history 
are excellent, as when he points out how 
near Italy came at one moment to becoming 
‘“‘ another Bosnia, ruled by native lords con- 
tent to change such religion as they had, 
if only they could preserve their local in- 
fluence.’ So much for a century and a 
half of unhampered Guelfic ‘‘ patriotism.” 
It is interesting to note, from a casual re- 
mark, that Mr. Armstrong believes country 
parsonages to be “ the seats of learning.” 








Le Mouvement Idéaliste et la Réaction contre 
la Science Positive. Par Alfred Fouillée. 
(Paris, Alcan.) 


From this latest of M. Fouillée’s writings, 
though in aim it is perhaps critical and 
constructive rather than historical, a good 
general view may be gained of the recent 
philosophical movement in France. To the 
title the very interesting introduction corre- 
sponds more accurately than the body of 
the work, which deals less with idealism as 
a whole than with the development under- 
gone by doctrines of “the unknowable.” 
The idealistic element in this development, 
as conceived by M. Fouillée, is its opposition 
to positive science regarded as an ultimate 
expression of truth. In a sense he agrees 
with the contention of the idealists. Scien- 
tific knowledge, whether it is merely phy- 
sical or is also psychological, has, he admits, 
a limit in our consciousness of its in- 
adequacy to the whole of reality. The 
assertion of real existence beyond the limits 
of knowledge is, however, always “ pro- 
blematical.”” We cannot make use of the 
limiting conception of an unknowable exist- 
ence so as to modify our conceptions of the 
knowable. Knowledge remains knowledge 
in spite of its limitations. The “‘ transcen- 
dent’ limit to science must not be used to 
efface any of the science we possess. The 
various schools that have recently developed 
the conception of bounds to science have, 
however, applied it more and more with the 
aim of destroying the validity of scientific 
knowledge. In an increasing degree they 
have identified the ‘‘ problematic”? unknow- 
able with a real contingency both in things 
and in mind. It is this tendency of thought 
which M. Fouillée sets himself to oppose. 
M. Fouillée himself is an idealist, not 
only in recognizing the bounds of purely 
scientific knowledge, but also in the en- 
deavour to interpret objective science in 
psychological terms. This idealism has 
found expression in his well-known doctrine 
of the ‘‘idea-force”’ as primary element of 
reality. Rejecting the “‘intellectualism” that 
seeks to explain all things as a system of 
purely logical determinations, he finds that 
what is most original in mind is volition 
with accompanying pleasure and pain. By 
volition here he does not mean full-grown 
will directed by intelligence, but a certain 
“effort” which, meeting with resistance, 
gives birth to the first notions at once of 
subjectivity and of objectivity. It is not to 
be identified with Schopenhauer’s ‘ will,” 
for it is not regarded as ‘the principle of 
the universe,” one and the same in all 
beings, but as a kind of momentary exist- 
ence recognized by the individual being as 
its own. We may, indeed, go on—as M. 
Fouillée does—to attempt a metaphysic of 
‘‘idea-forces,” but the starting-point is 
not metaphysical, but psychological. M. 
Fouillée himself finally arrives at a doctrine 
which he calls ‘‘ monism,”’ not because with 
Spinoza it asserts that all things are mani- 
festations of a single substance, but because 
it regards all existences as alike reducible 
to psychical terms. This is made the basis 
of a theory of evolution from primitive in- 
dividual ‘“spontaneities” to a single all- 
inclusive ‘society’? of beings. Universal 
society is something to be realized—a final 
term of human and cosmical evolution— 
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rather than something that actually exists 
in its completeness. Intellectual ideas ‘“ are 
the condensation into luminous centres and 
conscious foci of that which exists every- 
where in the nebulous state: sensation and 
desire.” 

With the “finalist spiritualism” of 
writers like M. Ravaisson and M. Paul 
Janet, M. Fouillée recognizes that his own 
doctrine has some affinities. To this 
spiritualism he devotes one section 
(book iii.) out of the four into which 
the volume is divided. The defects he 
finds in spiritualism are its continued 
use of a conception of ‘‘ substance”? which 
has been destroyed by Hume and Kant, and 
especially its attempt to make out that 
‘‘final causes” are an essential part of 
modern science. This second line of criti- 
cism is very effectively developed. The 
merits as well as the defects of the school, 
it may be added, are fully recognized. 

In his criticism of the idea of ‘con- 
tingency,” which, as has been indicated, is 
one of the main subjects of the book, M. 
Fouillée is seen at his strongest. The 
theories examined, from those of M. 
Renouvier onward, are of remarkable 
subtlety. The whole development has its 
source in the effort to rescue in some way 
the idea of free will supposed to be 
essential to morality. Those writers who 
in France have followed M. Renouvier’s 
line of thought have at least this merit, 
that in the indeterminist idea of free will, 
sometimes confusedly understood, they have 
clearly pointed out as its distinguishing 
feature the supposition that at one time one 
effect, at another, another, may result from 
the same group of physical and psychical 
conditions. This, as M. Fouillée shows, is, 
so far as it extends, the negation of science. 
Wherever such real, as distinguished from 
apparent, contingency comes in, the pos- 
sibility of explanation by the principles of 
contradiction and of sufficient reason—that 
is, of formal and of scientific logic—ceases. 
Every one of the new attempts to show 
that science itself involves an element of 
real contingency is disposed of with a 
subtlety equal to that of its author. Most 
of these attempts have their basis in the 
identification of mathematical or mechanical 
explanation with scientific explanation gener- 
ally. But, M. Fouillée argues, anything 
of which we know the psychical instead of 
the merely mechanical determination is, for 
our knowledge, more completely determined, 
since psychological theory takes into account 
more of the real complexity of conditions 
that always exists. Finally, ideal ‘‘free- 
dom” of determination is determination 
according to the most complete knowledge. 
The supposed contingency of free deter- 
mination is pure and absolute “chance” 
imagined as existing objectively. Thus, 
far from being an expression of the highest 
reason, it is the negation of reason. 

How does the case stand morally? Here 
M. Fouillée makes effective use of the 
separation which the new indeterminist 
schools, by their clear way of putting the 
question, have made prominent between 
real contingency and other attributes, such 
as ‘‘spontaneity,” “independence,” &c., 
assigned to free will. Impossibility of pre- 
dicting what the action will be when the 
real nature of a person and the circum- 





stances in which he is placed are known is, 
he shows, an obstacle to moral judgment 
instead of a postulate of moral judgment. 
Judgment on an action can only be definitive 
when the nature of the person is known and 
the act is seen to follow with inner necessity 


from that nature. The “ real possibility of 
contraries’’—in other words, the irrational 
element of absolute chance—would furnish 
an argument for denying either guilt or 
merit to any action that proceeds from it. 
We are in the fullest sense responsible for 
that which proceeds, not from anything in 
any sense casual, but from the ideal we form 
of ourselves :— 

‘*Ce qui fonde l’imputabilité et nous donne 
le sentiment de notre responsabilité morale, 
c’est que nous remplissons ]’idée d’abord vide de 
notre moi, en concevant un moi idéal pris pour 
fin, par conséquent une certaine satisfaction 
possible ou réalisation possible de notre moi 
sous telle forme déterminée. Quand une action 
résulte de l’idéal de nous-mémes que nous avons 
ainsi concu et préféré, nous nous en jugeons 
responsables, parce que cette action s’explique 
ala fois par notre moi réel et par notre moi 
idéal ; elle est l’objectivation visible de ]’un et 
de l’autre, elle est nous-mémes pris sur le fait, 
et, en conséquence, elle nous caractérise.” 

This is the general conclusion of the 
abstract discussions that form the body of 
the work. The introduction and the appen- 
dices possess a concrete as well as an abstract 
interest. Looking at the general movement 
of thought in France, M. Fouillée sees no 
signs of a religious revival, and this in spite 
of the real “reaction against positive 
science,” and the popular habit of forgetting 
philosophy while placing physical science 
in opposition to religion, as if these were 
all. The theological movement, still so 
notable in the first half of the century, has, 
he says, been reduced in its second half 
almost, if not quite, to zero. Philosophical 
materialism, it is true, has disappeared in 
consequence of the idealistic movement, but 
at the same time religious indifference con- 
tinually increases. Where, then, is intel- 
lectual and moral direction to be found? 
Only, he thinks, in recognizing the hege- 
mony of the sciences—mental as well as 
physical—with philosophy at their head. 
Pure science tends to be merely specialist, 
or to be pursued only for the sake of its 
industrial applications; and purely lite- 
rary training, with its tendency to produce 
a kind of eloquent sophistry, is not suffi- 
cient as a corrective. Philosophy, theoretical 
and practical, can be taught better now 
than it could fifty years since. There is 
now a greater body of accepted philosophic 
truths independent of the history of philo- 
sophy. If, as is often said, philosophic 
opinion is divided, it may be replied that 
non- philosophic opinion is still more 
divided. The philosophical spirit is the 
true corrective of defects to which modern 
democracy is prone. And, if democracy is 
to survive, it can only be by preserving 
elements that are corrective of its charac- 
teristic defects. Recent policy, as M. 
Fouillée explains, has not been in the sense 
that he desires. There has rather been an 
inclination, in reorganizing public instruc- 
tion, to reduce philosophy to the level of a 
mere special subject comparable to the par- 
ticular branches of science or literature. 
Against this he begins with a protest not 
less needed in other countries than in 





France. Philosophy, both as co-ordinati 

the special sciences and as having an in. 
dependent existence of its own—further, as 
comprising in its social expression a religioug 
element—ought, he holds, to be not merely a 
part of the education of a few, but the crown 
of all education that goes beyond that of 
the primary school. er or later, we 
may hope, as the present specializing move. 
ment displays more clearly both its capa- 
bilities and its limits, this idea now sketched 
out by M. Fouillée will have its opportunity, 





Europe in China: the History of Hong 
Jrom the Beginning to the Year 1882, By 
E. J. Eitel, Inspector of Schools, Hong. 
kong. (Luzac & Co.) 

Tuts is an interesting book. The subject is 
full of matter, and Dr. Eitel has, as a rule, 
treated it successfully. The growth of the 
port of Hongkong in the forty years which 
elapsed after the original cession in 1841 is 
a remarkable chapter in the commercial 
history of England. A barren rock with a 
few squalid native houses was the Hong- 
kong of the day when Capt. Belcher first 
hoisted the British flag over the new pos- 
session. Nowa large and prosperous city 
lines the northern shore of the island ; mag- 
nificent houses—built with every regard to 
comfort, and even luxury—stand conspicu- 
ously on every coign of vantage; broad 
streets, lined with handsome shops and 
shaded by the foliage of trees which grow 
with ease and rapidity in that fertile cli- 
mate, stretch for miles along the strand; 
while in the harbour ships of every nation, 
and more especially those which carry the 
flag of Great Britain, lie thick in the 
splendid anchorage of the port. 

The change that has thus come over the 
aspect of the town is indicative of the vast 
strides which have taken place in the trade 
of the island. From a time when some 
dozen or two ships visited the little- 
known waters of Hongkong, the commerce 
of the port has increased by leaps and 
bounds until in 1894 the value of the 
trade which passed through it amounted 
to no less a sum than 133,217,855 taels. 
Dr. Eitel had, therefore, abundance of 
material at hand for the task of tracin 
this enormous development of wealth ; an 
beginning from the time when the East 
India Company monopolized the foreign 
trade at Canton, he records the history of 
the annulment of the Company’s charter, the 
transfer of the headquarters of the foreign 
commerce to Hongkong, and the successive 
administrations under which the island has 
so abundantly prospered. Dr. Kitel is un- 
questionably right in attributing the pro- 
sperity of Hongkong mainly to the free-trade 
policy which has governed the port. But 
he occasionally carries his faith in free trade 
to a length to which it is difficult to follow 
him. He regards it as a divine institution, 
and is prepared to bow down and offer 
incense before the altar of his fetish. In 
this, as in other matters, he seems to have 
been influenced by the narrowness of his 
surroundings. He has apparently lived 80 
long at Hongkong that he has been led to 
regard it as a centre of the universe, aud he 
considers that in Hongkong is being work 
out “the coming union of Europe and 
Asia, which China stubbornly resists, 
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while Great Britain and Russia, France and 
Japan, unconsciously co-operate towards it.” 
So oppressed is he with the sense of the 
divine mission which Hongkong and the 
neighbouring Eastern possessions of other 
European Powers are working out that in 
his opinion ‘‘the fulcrum of the world’s 
balance of power has shifted from the West 
to the East, from the Mediterranean to the 
Pacific.” 

Having erected free trade and England’s 
divine mission into objects of worship, he 
inveighs without mercy against any who, 
he considers, have in any way impeded the 
full development of these beneficent ideas. 
Ministers, consuls, governors, and man- 
darins are all held upto opprobrium for not 
having recognized with the eyes of Dr. 
Kitel “the divinity which doth hedge” 
the sacred principles which govern the 
destinies of Hongkong. And, indeed, 
throughout the entire work he dis- 
plays an unduly strong animus against 
many of the British officials to whose 
action, pace the author, are due the cir- 
cumstances which have made Hongkong 
what it is, and which have made possible 
the existence of the schools of which Dr. 
Eitel is so able an inspector. These 
blemishes in his volume are doubtless to 
be attributed to too close and absorbing an 
attention to one particular subject of com- 
paratively small moment. Lord Elgin, 
whom he considers ‘‘ a dismal failure,’’ had 
far wider matters for consideration than 
Dr. Eitel seems to be at all aware of, and 
may be excused for not having devoted 
more attention than was due to the island 
of which Dr. Eitel is so justly proud. 

Dr. Eitel has served under many adminis- 
trations in Hongkong, and may fairly be 
assumed to be intimately acquainted with 
the inner workings of the legislative acts of 
successive governors. These he relates in 
detail, and ‘Europe in China’ thus fur- 
nishes a useful record of the municipal 
events which have distinguished the period 
of which he treats. 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 


John Sherman’s Recollections of Forty Years in 
the House, Senate, and Cabinet (Sampson Low & 
Co.) has for sub-title ‘An Autobiography.” The 
two huge volumes, containing twelve hundred 
pages, might have been readable from cover to 


that they differ in all respects from the classical 
orations of antiquity. 


The Making of Pennsylvania, by 8. G. Fisher 
(Lippincott), is one of those works which maintain 
the doctrine of State rights in the best fashion. It 
is difficult for readers in this country to realize 
how keen is the competition between the several 
states of the Union. Each state is sovereign 
according to the constitution of the whole 
country, and the citizens of each have a firm 
and pardonable belief in the excellence of their 
own. The history of Pennsylvania, as told in 
this volume, contains nothing new, but the 
story has the merit of being brief and clear. It 
is not generally known now that, for the first 
quarter of a century after Pennsylvania was con- 
stituted a colony, the largest proportion of the 
immigrants came from Wales, and the most of 
them were Quakers. They were outnumbered, 
however, after 1700 by the English and Germans, 
and by Irish from the north of Ireland. The 
greatest internecine struggle which Pennsylvania 
had was with Connecticut, which laid claim to the 
western territory and contended that its westerly 
boundary was the Pacific Ocean. In 1782, how- 
ever, a committee of Congress dashed the aspi- 
rations of the enterprising New Englanders, 
and awarded to Pennsylvania the boundary 
which she had claimed as her own. Mr. Fisher’s 
small book is worth reading. 


Southern Quakers and Slavery is a work which 
is really what the sub-title states, ‘‘a study in 
constitutional history” (The Johns Hopkins 
Press). Dr. Weeks, who is its author, has written 
an account of Quakerism in a part of America 
which will strike many persons as novel. All 
students of history know how badly the Quakers 
of both sexes fared in New England. The 
Massachusetts Puritans were both Protectionists 
and persecutors. They excluded from the Bay 
Colony everything and everybody that excited 
their jealousy or competed with them. The 
Southern provinces were less exclusive ; indeed, 
the Quaker province of Pennsylvania was 
always the greatest rival of the Puritan 
province of Massachusetts. Dr. Weeks affirms 
that ‘‘the Quaker was the Puritan of the 
Puritans,” and for this reason, doubtless, he 
was obnoxious to those who considered that 
they had reached perfection on earth. Further 
south than Pennsylvania, the Carolinas were 
for a time the resort of those who lived as 
their consciences dictated ; the Quaker, the 
Roman Catholic, and the member of the 
Church of England found there a rest for their 
feet which was more comfortable than the 
stocks or the pillory of New England. Dr. 
Weeks notes, however, that the freedom. which 
prevailed there came to an end when the 
Societies for the Propagation of the Gospel and 
Christian Knowledge were formed, and strove to 





cover if Mr. John Sherman had been as skilful 
as a writer as he professes to be as a legislator. 
He candidly avows that the work was designed 
as a collection of his speeches. We gather from 
his preface that he grudges the pages devoted 
to his ancestry and life, seeing that they de- 
tract from that financial history of his country 
which he desired to narrate, and because his 
country has had in him its greatest financier. 
He modestly records at p. 307 of the first volume 
how he surprised Mr. Gladstone in 1867 by tell- 
ing him that $1,600,000 were collected from a 
match tax in the United States without any 
complaint, while the quality of the matches was 
improved and the price reduced. It is un- 
fortunate that the French have not obtained 
the secret of this fiscal success from their 

Merican friends. To criticize this work in 
detail would require much space and might 
lead to results very uncomplimentary to its 
author, The Senator is proud of his career, 
and we suppose that his countrymen are 
Proud of him. His speeches, he tells the 
reader, are always most effective. Many speci- 
mens are printed, and these justify the conclusion 


secure the supremacy of the Church of England 
John Archdale, when Governor of the Caro- 
linas, made a stand in favour of religious tolera- 
tion ; but those to whom he appealed, on the 
ground that Dissenters could kill wolves and 
bears and fell trees as well as Churchmen, 
were deaf to his representations. The book 
is carefully written, and the facts which are 
temperately set forth in it deserve careful 
study. 


History of the Plimoth Plantation (Ward & 
Downey) is an old book now reproduced in its 
original shape, and it is one well deserving of 
preservation in this form. Few things in 
the fortune of manuscripts are stranger than the 
incident of ‘ The History of New Plymouth,’ from 
the pen of William Bradford, one of its founders 
and governors, being discovered after many 
years in the Bishop of London’s library at 
Fulham. How it got there is not explained 
by Mr. Doyle in his useful introduction ; yet, 
if the story could be told, it would be as curious 
as that of the adventures of an ‘‘Atom” or a 
‘*Guinea.” The founders of New Plymouth 


chusetts, being of a far more truly Christian 
type, and free from the reproach of being either 
Puritans or persecutors. They had been the 
victims of persecution before leaving the Old 
World for the New, and it was with no little 
toil, as well as at great personal risk, that they 
escaped from the clutches of the emissaries of 
Laud to find repose and toleration in Leyden. 
Perhaps they learned lessons in Holland which 
stood them in good stead in America ; certainly 
they were less harsh in conduct or character 
than their countrymen who, in later years, left 
England for America, and made Massachusetts 
a colony of which the motherland had reason 
to be proud eventually. William Bradford 
not only penned a most graphic narrative, 
but he also wrote an excellent hand; and 
now that this reproduction of the original 
manuscript has been made, no apprehension 
needs be entertained as to the manuscript’s fate. 
All manuscripts of like value should be put in 
an equally permanent form. 

The Economic History of Virginia in the Seven- 
teenth Century (Macmillan & Co.) is a work in 
two volumes, for which its author, Mr. 8. A. 
Bruce, deserves congratulation, but for which it 
would be rash to predict popularity. It is written 
by a student of history for those who are like- 
minded, and it is a repository of facts concern- 
ing one aspect of life and labour in Virginia. 
Now and then Mr. Bruce calls attention to im- 
portant points which have been overlooked. 
One of these is that, if the Invincible Armada 
had not been annihilated, the Spaniards would 
have taken the place of the English in the Old 
Dominion. It also deserves note that the first 
settlers of gentle birth and breeding in Virginia 
were more expert at felling trees than their 
servants, forty gentlemen doing the work of one 
hundred common men. At the present day 
great statesmen are also expert woodmen ; in 
earlier days the practice of woodcraft may have 
been accounted a fashionable occupation. Much 
consideration was shown to unseasoned im- 
migrants, and it is stated at p. 16 of the first 
chapter of the second volume ‘‘ that no white 
labourer who had just arrived in the Colony 
should be forced to engage in any form of work 
in the fields in very hot weather.” It is unfor- 
tunate that the economic history, as planned by 
Mr. Bruce, often overlaps the general history 
of Virginia ; the perfect work would be that in 
which all the facts were judiciously blended. 
Still, the book is a contribution to the history 
of America which deserves a welcome. 

History of British Columbia, by Alexander Begg 
(Sampson Low & Co.), is the production of a well- 
meaning man who, though he may be a credit to 
British Columbia as a citizen, is not qualified to 
make his mark as a writer. His method is that 
of Lord Hailes, who thought that history should 
be written in the fashion of an almanac, and 
who made it clear that history thus written 
was quite as dry and unreadable. We are in- 
clined to think that Mr. Begg isa regular reader 
of newspapers, and has thought the method of 
filling columns with paragraphs, to which a few 
words in larger type are prefixed to show the sub- 
ject treated, would be applicable to an historical 
work, Anything more wearisome than turning 
over page after page of these paragraphs can 
scarcely be imagined. Here and there, how- 
ever, useful facts are stated, as, for in- 
stance, when the evidence of the late Dr. John 
Rae before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1857 is quoted to show how the 
Hudson Bay Company prevented the extermina- 
tion of the more valuable wild animals, the price 
fixed for the commoner ones being higher, in 
order that the Indians should not kill all the 
beaver and allow the musk rats to multiply. A 
whole page of errata is not creditable to the 
author or the printer, and the book disappoints 
the expectations with which we opened it after 
reading the title on the back. 

Acadia: Missing Links of a Lost Chapter in 











deserve more sympathy than those of Massa- 





American History (Montreal, Lovell & Son) is 
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a work in two volumes by Mr. Edouard Richard, 
an Acadian by descent and birth and an ex- 
member of the Dominion Parliament. Such a 
work deserves detailed treatment ; at present 
we can but indicate its plan and purpose and 
the character of its execution. Mr. Richard is 
of opinion that the writers about Acadia, and 
the late Francis Parkman in particular, have 
not done so much justice to the subject as 
Longfellow did in ‘Evangeline.’ A poet is not 
an historian, and the presentation of historic 
facts by a poet is seldom trustworthy. Yet, if 
Mr. Richard’s version of the facts be correct— 
and it has all the verisimilitude which the reader 
has a right to demand—then the poet, in this 
case, has interpreted the spirit of the time and 
the conduct of the people more faithfully than 
any professed historian. Mr. Richard’s work 
was written in French, and it has been trans- 
lated into English by himself or a friend, yet 
the translation is so good on the whole that 


the work has no foreign character. We think 
that it deserves careful perusal. The story 


does less discredit, even from Mr. Richard’s 
point of view, to the home Government than 
to unworthy representatives of it on the spot. 
The tone and temper of the work are admirable, 
and the reader will learn much from its perusal, 
while thecritical historian will findample material 
for investigation and comment. 


The Winning of the West, by Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt (Putnam’s Sons), is now in its fourth 
volume, and the writer has lost nothing of his 
grace and skill. Mr. Roosevelt has a sense of 
— in using his materials which does 

im great credit. He is aman of culture, he 
is a sportsman of repute, and he has made his 
mark as a practical, patriotic, and incorrupt 
politician. Such a man might afford to discard 
the tone with regard to this country which 
inferior men among his countrymen adopt in 
order to pander to vulgar passion and prejudice ; 
yet he either cannot or dare not make the 
attempt to write with candour and historical 
truth when a question concerning Great Britain 
and America is discussed. This, for example, 
is a specimen of the nonsense which mars some 
of his pages :— 

“*By the beginning of 1794 the relations between 

Great Britain and the United States had become so 
strained that open war was threatened ; for the 
advisers of the king, relying on the weakness of the 
young Federal Republic, had begun to adopt that 
tone of brutal insolence which reflected well the 
general attitude of the British people towards the 
Americans, and which finally brought on the second 
war between the two nations.” 
This second war, be it remarked, was declared 
by President Madison for electioneering pur- 
poses, and, from first to last, was unpopular in 
New England. If Mr. Roosevelt knew the his- 
tory of England as well as he does the history 
of his own country, he would understand that 
in 1794 the people of Engiand gave scarcely a 
thought to America, their minds being fully 
occupied with the state of affairs on the Euro- 
pean continent. 


Sketches from Concord and Appledore (Put- 
nam’s Sons) would have been a more useful 
book if its author, Mr. F. P. Stearns, had been 
less intent upon eulogizing D. A. Wasson and 
Wendell Phillips. To readers in this country 
Mr. Wasson remains as uninteresting as he was 
before Mr. Stearns wrote, and we have a shrewd 
suspicion that his fame in New England is not 
much wider. Taine hada friend for whom he 
felt an intense admiration, and of whom he 
wrote in charming terms ; yet Woepke is only 
known to the public in Taine’s essay. So long 
as Mr. Stearns’s book is read, Mr. Wasson will 
be known by name. For as long a time the 


intelligent reader will wonder at some of his 
words and phrases, and think it strange that a 
lady should be widely popular in Europe and 
America ‘‘ asthe Skatorial queen” (p. 14); and 
he may ask what is meant by ‘‘ poker sketches ” 
(p. 74), which the youths of Concord are said to 





have made at Mr. Alcott’s house while they 
were playing whist and talking with the ladies. 
Despite faults of expression and diction, Mr. 
Stearns conveys in his book a clear impression 
of the personages portrayed ; and if Mr. Wasson 
had not overmastered him, it is probable he 
would have produced a more readable work. 
Yet what can we think of the writer or critic 
who has the audacity or ignorance to state, 
‘*One may read Plato, or Bacon, or Goethe, 
and then return to Wasson, and find some- 
thing new and instructive in his essays—some- 
thing one did not know before ” ? 

We congratulate the scholars of the United 
States on the completion of the first volume of 
the American Historical Review(New York, Mac- 
millan & Co.), which follows the lines of the 
English Historical Review, and is an additional 
proof of the growing spirit of historical inquiry 
beyond the Atlantic. It contains articles on 
the history of North America down to so recent 
a period as that of McClellan’s Peninsular cam- 
paign. Of these the best to our thinking are 
Mr. Coit Tyler’s on ‘The Party of the Loyalists 
in the American Revolution,’ a sound and dis- 
passionate statement of a question which his 
countrymen rarely treat impartially ; Mr. C. F. 
Adams’s excellent studies on the fighting at 
Bunker Hill and Long Island; Mr. Levermore’s 
on ‘The Whigs of Colonial New York’; and 
Mr. Siebert’s on ‘The Underground Railway.’ 
Nor are the papers confined to American annals. 
Mr. Lea contributes two valuable notices of 
persecution in medizeval Spain. The documents 
do not seem to be of much importance, the 
longest, ‘The Diary of Richard Smith in the 
Continental Congress,’ being already known to 
Bancroft, and attractive only to students of the 
minutiee of the struggle for independence. The 
reviews are of very varying merit, but not, asa 
rule, of the same calibre as the original articles. 








SOME VERSE TRANSLATIONS, 


Mr. C. Porrer’s Cantos from the Divina 
Commedia of Dante (Digby, Long & Co.) is the 
worst rendering of Dante which has up to now 
appeared, whether from the point of view of 
understanding the original or of casting it into 
an English form. This is the opening of 
‘ Purgatory,’ canto xxx. :— 


Forth from the central Light the stars surround ;— 
Whicb knows not rise or set, or birth or end; 
Nor veil of mist which skirts the faulty ground ;— 

An unseen Power to guide, and wandering footsteps bend ; 


Forth through the seven-starr’d gate that marks the 
und, 
The car approached, leaving a light behind ; 
Flying on towards its peace, and with a sound 
From the mid heaven; a voice borne on the winged wind. 


“‘ Veni de Libano, Sponsa mia! 
Veni de Libano! Veni”; led 
That higher angel of a hundred choir, 
With voice that wakes to winged life the caverned dead. 


It will hardly be denied that this is a ‘‘ record.” 
The translator may, we think, claim another for 
his interpretation of the famous ‘‘ cinque cento 
dieci e cinque ” :— 

“ Beatrice dying in the year 1290, the prophecy, ten 
years later, might seem fulfilled in the abolition of 
the Inquisition in Spain, 1813, during the Napoleonic 
Era, ending in the Five Hundred and Fifteenth year 
after the Vision.” 


Dr. Garnett’s Dante, Petrarch, Camoens: 
CXXIV. Sonnets (Lane), is, as might be ex- 
pected, a very different piece of work. It would, 
indeed, be flattery to say that Dr. Garnett is a 
born versifier or that his renderings always have 
that ‘‘inevitable” quality which marks the 
highest class of translation. But he isa scholar ; 
he knows what his originals mean, and presents 
their meaning faithfully in good English and 
very passable, if sometimes rather constrained 
rhyme and metre. As is usually the case with 
translators, he has been least successful with 
Dante. We need not, with a recent ingenious 
writer, hold that the ‘ Vita Nuova’ is a kind of 
forerunner of the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ but it 
is more than a mere romance of love, and its 
sonnets are so packed with thought that it is 





se a 
difficult to transfer the contents of them 
to other vessels without loss or disfigure. 


ment. Incidentally we would ask, Why does 
every translator of this work render gentile by 
“gentle,” a word which, save in the word 
‘* gentleman,” has acquired in English a totally 
different significance? In the sonnet ‘Tanto 
gentile e tanto onesta pare” this renderi 
stultifies the whole idea ; and here Dr. Garnett 
has avoided it, but his ‘‘ goodly ” is not much 
nearer the mark. The right word is, of course, 
‘*noble.” Dignity, rather than tenderness, ig 
the quality conveyed. Petrarch and Camoens, 
great men both, come far nearer to us than Dante 
in thought and in the expression of it, and trans. 
lators have consequently an easier task with 
them. Space will not allow the quotation of 
more than one specimen of Dr. Garnett’s work 
in the case of each of these. The two sonnets 
given are fair average samples, and are selected 
mainly for the remarkable contrast shown in the 
two writers’ development of almost the same 
theme : — 

Ever do I lament the days gone by, 

When adoration of a mortal thing 
Bound me to earth, though gifted with a wing 

That baply bad upraised me to the sky. 

Thou, unto whom unveiled my errors lie, 
Celestial, unbeheld, eternal King, 

Help to the frail and straying spirit bring, 

And lack of grace with grace of thine supply. 

So shall the life in storm and warfare spent 
In peaceful haven close; if here in vain 
Her tarrying, seemly ber departure be. 

Aid me to live the little life here lent ; 

Expiring strength with thy strong arm sustain ; 

Thou knowest I have hope in none but thee. 
Perhaps in the sixth line one might have pre- 
ferred ‘‘ Invisible, immortal, heavenly King,” 
as recalling the stately phrase with which our 
version renders the words of St. Paul, which 
Petrarch clearly had in mind ; but on the whole 
it would not be easy to turn the sonnet much 
better. Now for Camoens :— 

Bending upon the Past reverted eyes, 

No rvom for aught but rue [? ruth] do I discern ; 
Squandered the time now gone beyond return, 

Kesayed in evil bour each enterprise : 

What worst was, best appeared to me unwise ; 

What most was to be sought, I most did spurn ; 
Most lessoned, most reluctant still to learn, 

Fondling unto the last Hope’s flatteries. 

Thought built are castles soaring from the ground, 
That ever, when the cope-stone should be laid, 
Crumbled, and lay upen the earth in dust. 

Fancy’s vain fool no more will I be found : 

For Death and Disenchantment all was made: 

Woe unto all that hope! to all that trust! 
The iron, it is plain, had entered far more 
deeply into the soul of Camoens than into that 
of Petrarch ; but it must be said that to him 
‘guerra e tempesta” had meant something 
good deal more practical than the sentimental 
melancholy of the older poet. We wish that 
people who translate sonnets would face the 
slight extra expense of printing the originals. In 
Dr. Garnett’s book this would have only been 
the cost of composition, for there is ample room 
to spare on every page. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Thomas Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
(Methuen & Co.)— This contribution to the 
‘Leaders of Religion Series” is not likely to 
meet with a too flattering reception. When we 
sum up the events of Bishop Ken’s life we find 
that there really is surprisingly little to interest 
us in his personal career. Of his saintliness and 
elevation of character there can never be 
question, but he had no other requisite for 
leadership ; and it may be reasonably doubted 
whether these high qualities, precious as they 
are, are quite those which give a man a claim 
to occupy a commanding position in troublous 
times. Ken was an accomplished gentleman, 
a good musician, a fluent preacher, a fair scholar, 
a man of eminently attractive manners and 
address ; he seems to have had some knowledge 
of foreign languages, acquired during his travels 
on the Continent ; he was conspicuously devout, 
zealous in his ecclesiastical duties, pure-minded, 
generous, discreet, and, as they called him, 
‘‘seraphic,” and yet could speak out bravely 
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on occasion. He resigned his bishopric in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of his conscience ; it appears 
that he would not lend himself for plotters and 
traitors to play upon ; he protested against the 
miserable attempt to perpetuate the schism 
which he himself had done much to initiate ; 
he outlived all the other nonjuring bishops, and 
he died at peace with all men, leaving no enemy 
and many friends, high and low, who loved and 
revered him for what he had been rather than for 
what he had done. The two great legacies which 
Ken left behind him were the Morning and Even- 
ing Hymns, which are the precious heirlooms 
to which Christian churches cling with grateful 
sentiment. It is one of the inexplicable puzzles 
for literary critics how the man inspired to 
write those two beautiful lyrics could have been 
guilty of rolling off the wretched doggerel which 

asses for poetry in those dreary four volumes 
which no man living could bring himself to 
read through. Ken’s prose is only a little better 
than his verse. He evidently suffered from a 
dangerous fluency in speech, which has been the 
bane of many worthy persons, half conscious 
and half unconscious that such thoughts as they 
were capable of would not gain in profundity 
or clearness by being turned over in their minds. 
To make a really interesting book out of such 
a life as this is not within the capacity of every 
one. We cannot congratulate Mr. Clarke upon 
his success. His style is very far from attractive. 
He seems to have started without any clear plan 
of how to treat his subject, and from first to last 
he leaves his hero in shadow. There really is no 
excuse for passing so lightly over the consecration 
of Dr. Hickes and Thomas Wagstaffe. It was 
a discreditable and eminently foolish business, 
and Ken’s attitude towards those who carried 
it out deserved to have been made much clearer 
than Mr. Clarke has attempted to make it. After 
all, it may be asserted without misgiving that 
Macaulay’s picture of Ken will be accepted as 
a more faithful one than any which the good 
man’s apologists have attempted to draw. Even 
such a portrait as Dr. Plumptre’s is chiefly valu- 
able for the drapery, and the late Mr. Ander- 
don’s for the atmosphere which surrounds the 
figure delineated. Of Mr. Clarke’s memoir we 
can only say that it is well intentioned, but 
little more. 

A History of Auricular Confession and Indul- 
gences in the Latin Church. By Henry Charles 
Lea, LL.D. — Vol. I. Confession and Absolu- 
tion. (Sonnenschein & Co.) — The object of 
the author has been to write a history, not a 
polemical treatise, and by confining himself to 
original sources and to Catholic authorities he 
has, with considerable success, avoided the 
appearance of evil. But there are lapses, as in 
the chapter on the confessional, where, after 
unfolding some of the secrets of method, he 
adopts the style of a tract and says, ‘‘ We may 
reasonably hope that this plainness and direct- 
ness are not habitual in the confessional of 
to-day’; and as in a previous chapter, where, 
in correct polemical fashion, he asserts that 
“the transmission of the power from the 
Apostles to those who were assumed to be their 
successors is the most audacious non sequitur 
in history.” The book is an elaborate exami- 
nation of the practices of confession and abso- 
lution, and shows the author’s extensive reading 
and vast power of compilation. When, how- 
ever, he ses beyond the sure ground of 
quotation, heis in dangerous places. Did Igna- 
tius write the Epistle to the Philadelphians 
“towards the close of the first century”? Is 
“the little Ebionitic band at Jerusalem” a 
correct description of the first Christians? It 
18 interesting to learn, in spite of the Tiibingen 
critics and their successors, that the Gospels 
belong to a period so early that when these 
Writings were composed the Apostles were not 
expected to have any successors. In his note 
on the Feast of the Purification, Dr. Lea ascribes 
its introduction to Justinian about 542, with- 
out a hint of reference to Pope Gelasius in 494 





changing the festival of the Lupercalia into the 
Feast of the Purification. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary statement in the book is that 
which in easy fashion accounts for the sup- 
planting of pagan by Christian morality. Dr. 
Lea tells us that the process is not far to seek. 
The philosophers, it appears, had only moral 
suasion with which to enforce their ideals 
on their disciples. Christianity, at the time of 
Constantine, was armed with penalties to coerce 
the faithful. This is the whole explanation, 
and we are not wiser. In a book dealing with 
confession and absolution we might expect to 
find reference to these rites when they exist 
outside of the Christian Church, especially as 
we are becoming used to the comparative 
method being applied to religion. Dr. Lea 
might turn his attention to the Aztec religion 
as described in Prescott’s ‘ Conquest of Mexico.’ 
The priests, says Prescott, ‘‘ administered the 
rites of confession and absolution. The secrets 
of the confessional were held inviolable, and 
penances were imposed of much the same kind as 
those enjoined in the Roman Catholic Church.” 


Mr. Lupton has written an interesting mono- 
graph on Archbishop Wake and the Project of 
Union (1717-1720) between the Gallican and 
Anglican Churches (Bell & Sons). Before 
coming to the correspondence, which was mainly 
with Du Pin and Girardin, Mr. Lupton gives a 
short sketch of the state of the Gallican Church 
from the time of the famous General Assembly 
of 1681 to the death of Louis XIV. He has 
added a somewhat superfluous chapter on the 
history of the same Church from the Revolution. 
The letters are interesting, and Dr. Lupton is 
no doubt right in saying that if left to them- 
selves the archbishop and Du Pin might have 
hit on terms of agreement; but we may be 
pretty sure that those terms would not have 
been accepted by the communions to which they 
respectively belonged. 

We are glad to receive the second part 
of Prof. Fredericq’s exhaustive Corpus Docu- 
mentorum Inquisitionis Neerlandice (Ghent, 
Vuylsteke), one of the most frightful records 
of persecution ever printed. We hope to 
say something more about this work at a 
later period. Our only regret is that Prof. 
Fredericq has limited its circulation by writing 
in Flemish instead of French. 

We praised Dr. Makower’s erudite work on 
The Constitutional History and Constitution of 
the Church of England when the German ori- 
ginal reached us, and consequently we are glad 
to see Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. have issued 
a translation. 

Prof. Clark, of Toronto, may be congratulated 
on having completed his translation of Hefele’s 
History of the Councils of the Church (Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark), that is to say, in this 
fifth volume he has got as far as he intended— 
to the close of the second Council of Nice. In 
this volume the bishop deals with that terrible 
stumbling-block to Ultramontane theologians 
the condemnation of Pope Honorius. 

Mr. Baird may be warmly congratulated on 
having finished his labours on Huguenot history 
by the publication of two stout volumes on The 
Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. He shows the same painstaking zeal 
for information as in his previous works. He 
has made a wide study of what was to be found 
in print bearing on his subject, and although he 
has not, so far as we can detect, drawn on any 
unpublished sources, he has tried zealously to 
arrive at the truth, and he deserves praise for 
the moderation of his tone. At the same time, 
it is impossible not to feel that his treatment of 
the subject is one-sided. He is alittle too blind 
to the faults of the Huguenots, and he does not 
allow for the political side of Louis XIV.’s 
conduct. Undoubtedly he regarded the 
Huguenots as still politically dangerous, 
and we must remember (as Hane’s diary, 
which we reviewed a week or two ago, 





shows) that Cromwell sought to entertain rela- 
tions with them. They proved loyal during the 
Fronde, and naturally enough, for the Crown 
was the only power likely to protect them ; but 
Louis feared that, if he were involved in war 
with a Protestant power, they might be less 
staunch. To these considerations Mr. Baird 
attaches less weight than he should. He rightly 
admires the fidelity of the Huguenots to their 
religion, and he does not like to allow that any 
motives but hatred of their creed influenced 
their persecutors. The best part of his book 
is the account of the struggle in the Cévennes 
in his second volume. His publishers are 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 

Christianity and History. By Adolf Harnack. 
Translated, with the Author’s Sanction, by 
Thos. Bailey Saunders. With an Introductory 
Note. (Black.)—The original of this little book 
was delivered as an address to the members of 
the Evangelical Union in Berlin. It is an en- 
deavour to prove that Christianity is founded 
on historical fact, and that this historical con- 
nexion is at once reasonable and satisfactory. 
It is highly interesting and full of thought, as 
all that comes from Prof. Harnack may be ex- 
pected to be. The translation is well executed, 
and the short introductory note with which Mr. 
Saunders prefaces it is valuable for its informa- 
tion and excellent in tone. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


East and West, by Sir Edwin Arnold (Long- 
mans & Co.), is a pleasant, chatty collection of 
republished ‘‘ leaders” and addresses. Illustra- 
tions, mostly very well selected, and good bind- 
ing and type will render them agreeable to 
numerous readers, no less than their author’s 
genial and all-pervading optimism. Sir Edwin’s 
own experiences in the East, narrated in the 
most telling way, will probably form the most 
attractive part of the book ; indeed, they occupy 
so prominent a place in it that the papers 
on very varied topics of natural science, from 
‘* Astronomy ” down to ‘‘Limpets,” give the 
collection an almost unduly heterogeneous cha- 
racter. Possibly this criticism is out of date, 
for in the ‘‘ West” the present would seem to 
be the age of ‘‘ varieties” in literature as well 
as in less dignified spheres. 

THE pious industry of Mr. R. Brimley John- 
son has collected, under the title of Christ’s 
Hospital (George Allen), the various descriptions 
of that famous school in the writings of Lamb, 
Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt. Though derived 
from tolerably familiar sources, they form 
an interesting whole. The volume includes 
the ‘Familiar and Friendly Discourse,’ by 
John Howes, and is furnished with some ade- 
quate notes and illustrations. Altogether it 
forms a most pleasant memorial, which prospec- 
tive changes invest with a value beyond that 
usually associated with such productions. 

Ir a book can be extracted from the files of 
old papers, the ‘ Annual Register,’ and similar 
sources, Mr. John Ashton is the man for the 
business. When William IV. was King 
(Chapman & Hall) bears a strong family like- 
ness to the other products of his scissors 
and pen. It is raw material, but none the 
worse for that. On the contrary, the student of 
serious history may find his point of view mate- 
rially altered by contemporary descriptions of 
social incidents. Mr. Ashton’s catalogue of 
authors is singularly uncritical, but he has repro- 
duced some most curious caricatures and fashion 
plates. Within its obvious limits, the book 
teaches a lesson or two, more particularly as to 
the change in tone that has come over journalism 
—on the whole, for the better. 

In An Eton Playing Field (Arnold) Mr. 
E. M. S. Pilkington gives an account—which 
others besides old Etonians will read with 
interest and amusement—of his experiences in 
connexion with the Eton ‘‘ Mission” at Hack- 
ney Wick. There is no attempt at fine writing 
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in it; it is just a fresh account, told in Eton 
vernacular, of how a handful of stalwart young 
fellows, not long from school, went and tried 
to teach the lads in a neglected part of London 
that there were better games than chuck- 
farthing, and better ways of filling up time 
than boozing in public-houses and loafing at 
street corners. The author himself, being a 
draughtsman as well as an athlete, was able to 
teach a drawing-class as well as coach a boat ; 
and he gives an idea of the material on which 
he and his friends had to work in the following 
anecdote, which, however, refers to an ex- 

erience not of his own, but of his friend Mr. 
me Powell, an artist of some merit, who 
also had a drawing-class :— 

“His class-room had two large windows facing 

the street, and it so happened that one youth sud- 
denly jumped up from his seat on hearing the voice 
of a pal in the street, hastily flung open the window, 
cleared his throat (to speak euphemistically) most 
violently, and as hastily shutting the window down 
again, sat down quietly to his work, remarking with 
a smile that he had ‘ got him’ that time.” 
Rowing was practised on the ‘‘ Hackney Cut,” 
bathing in the same unsavoury watercourse, 
where, ‘‘in the early summer mornings, the men 
from the dyeworks used to stand out on the 
edge of their wall and look on. They were 
sometimes a rich blue all over and they were 
sometimes red, according to the dye with which 
they were working at the time.” It is not 
surprising that on the occasion of a camping-out 
expedition to Eton the bathing-place ‘* came as 
a revelation after the Hackney Cut.” The book 
is a pleasant picture of ‘‘ goodwill towards men ” 
well directed and of ‘‘ class prejudices ” ignored. 
It is to be hoped that the work will be some- 
thing more than the passing fancy of a few 
generations of public-school boys. 


Mr. Scuiirz Wi1son has been so far unfortu- 
nate that the themes of his essays reprinted 
from the Quarterly, the Nineteenth Century, and 
other journals, are none of them novel. The 
horrors of the Reign of Terror have often been 
described and investigated ; the story of Bianca 
Cappello has been told before ; nor is the career 
of Wallenstein unknown. We wonder in how 
many essays ‘ Faust’ and ‘ El Magico Prodigioso’ 
have been compared. Mr. Schiitz Wilson is a 
gentleman of wide reading, and he might easily 
have found topics a little more recondite for his 
volume of History and Criticism (Fisher Unwin). 
The most interesting of his essays is that on 
Bianca Cappello. 


Mr. Battey Saunpers has added to his wel- 
come translations from Schopenhauer The Art 
of Controversy and other Posthumous Papers by 
Arthur Schopenhauer (Sonnenschein & Co.). 
The volume will be welcomed as a sprightly 
piece of literature by the public who have given 
such a favourable reception to the previous in- 
stalments. It is excellent reading throughout, 
and will act on the wearied reader like cayenne 
on a jaded palate. 


M. Henry Harrisse has compiled a learned 
and laborious work, L’ Abbé Prevost: Histoire 
de sa Vie et de ses Huvres d’aprés des Documents 
Nouveaux (Paris, Calmann Lévy), to elucidate 
doubtful points in the Abbé Prevost’s life. 
M. Harrisse is an enthusiast for his author, 
for whose shadiest actions he finds condonation, 
even if he does not explain them altogether away; 
and he devotes an infinite amount of pains to 
marshalling his new letters and authorities 
to bear on the ambiguous subject of his hero’s 
morals and on the exact amount of blame to be 
attributed to him in his various escapades. To 
students of the Abbé’s chequered career the 
book will be invaluable for the minute care 
with which every authority is set forth, even 
if the excuses and explanations inferred from 
them are not always convincing ; and there is 
also a very careful bibliography of his works 
and of the editions of them. But it must be 
confessed that the book is not very interesting 
reading : the points are not always very lucidly 





set forth, and the author is too engrossed with 
his polemics against the Abbé’s traducers to be 
careful about a well-ordered and arresting nar- 
rative. This, however, is not from any lack of 
interest in the subject: Prevost’s career, even 
if he was guiltless of all the improprieties 
attributed to him, was sufficiently varied and 
characteristic of the time to be extremely enter- 
taining, and affords a delightful picture of the 
literary and emancipated abbé of Louis XV.’s 
reign. 

WE cannot speak highly of Mr. Havelock 
Fisher’s translations of M. Gaston Boissier’s 
pleasant Rome and Pompeii and The Country of 
Horace and Virgil (Unwin). Whether it be 
his printer’s fault or his own (the more probable 
hypothesis), Mr. Fisher’s volumes are disfigured 
by bad blunders such as ‘‘ Lutatius Catullus,” 
**Celse” for Celsus, ‘‘ Sabina” for Sabinum, 
and ‘‘Tombe Etruche di pinte.”—Mr. Keatinge, 
on the other hand, has done a service by his 
translation of The Great Didactic of John Amos 
Comenius (Black), the first that has appeared in 
English, and by the valuable introduction 
which he has prefixed, and which contains the 
results of wide reading and considerable re- 
search. The book does Mr. Keatinge infinite 
credit. 


Messrs. Macmician have added Midshipman 
Easy to their ‘‘ Illustrated Standard Novels.” 
The introduction written by Mr. Hannay is 
sensible, and there is much cleverness in Mr. 
Pegram’s illustrations.—Messrs. Downey & Co. 
have sent us a new edition of The Life of Charles 
Lever, by the late Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick.—A 
really charming memoir (from the pen of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen) of our lamented contributor 
has been prefixed to the second edition of Mr. 
Dykes Campbell’s Life of Coleridge (Macmillan 
& Co.). It is as graceful and as true a memoir 
as we have come across for many a day. We 
should like to quote the whole of it, but we 
have room only for a single passage :— 

**Campbell, in short, so far as he was a critic at 
all, approached literature from the human side. He 
was profoundly interested by the indications of cha- 
racter as well as intellectual power. He loved Cole- 
ridge, no doubt, in the first place as a poet. He 
enjoyed ‘ Christabel’ and the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ as 
heartily as any one ; but he became even more in- 
terested in Coleridge asa man, Every one of Cole- 
ridge’s poems, he said, has a distinct autobio- 
graphical reference ; and it specially delighted him 
to trace out a precise significance of this kind. He 
felt, with curious fulness, the peculiar charm of 
Coleridge’s character...... I remember well how 
Campbell in early days read to me some manuscript 
letters of Coleridge referring to some business 
question. To the harsh critic, the obvious remark 
was, that it was totally impossible to make head or 
tail of the facts, which Coleridge mentioned only, 
as it seemed, to wind gradually out of all respon- 
sibility; and, moreover, that the queer sanctimonious 
whine which ran through the whole gave a very low 
impression as to the writer’s respect for common- 
place morality. Campbell was not in the least blind 
to such remarks; on the contrary, they tickled his 
sense of humour deliciously, He laughed over them 
in the heartiest way, but he also felt pity and sym- 
pathy for the poor human creature whose goodness 
of heart and aspirations for better things appeared 
through all his strange entanglements.” 

The Illustrated Memorial Volume of the Car- 
lyles’ House Purchase Fund has been sent to us. 
It contains a catalogue of the relics exhibited in 
Cheyne Kow, a description of the house, and an 
account of the taking of it by the Carlyles ; and 
also a narrative by Mr. G. A. Lumsden of the 
steps taken to purchase the house. In this 
there are some angry passages that might as 
well have been omitted. 


We have on our table Art and Humanity in 
Homer, by W. C. Lawton (Macmillan),— Yoga 
Philosophy, Lectures, by the Swami Vivekananda 
(Longmans),—The Adelphi of Terence, edited by 
W. F. Masom (Clive),—Proceedings of the Royal 
Colenial Institute, Vol. XXVII. (The Insti- 
tute, Northumberland Avenue),—The Practical 
Methods of Organic Chemistry, by L. Gatter- 
mann, translated by W. B. Shober (Macmillan), 
—The Officer’s Guide to Campaigning Equipment, 





by D. Seagrim (Gale & Polden),—A Guwide-Book 
for Lady Cyclists, by Mrs. Edward Kennard 
(F. V. White),—Al about Bicycling, by G. L, 
Hillier (Kegan Paul),—The Code for Evening 
Schools, 1896-7 (Grant_& Co.),—Catalogue of 
the Fossil Bryozoa, by J. W. Gregory (Trustees 
of British Museum, Natural History),—A meri. 
can Journal of Archeology, April—June, 1896 
(Princeton University Press),—A Selected Bib. 
liography of the Religious Denominations of the 
United States, compiled by G. F. Bowerman 
(New York, Cathedral Library Association),— 
The Voice of Spiritual Education, by H. Corson 
(Macmillan),—En Route, by J. K. Huysmans, 
translated from the French by C. Kegan Paul 
(Kegan Paul),—A Sketch in a London Garret, 
by Lady Mabel Howard (S.P.C.K.),—Ruth 
Farmer, by A. Marchbank (Jarrold),—The Reds 
of the Midi, translated from the Provencal of 
Félix Gras by C. A. Janvier (Heinemann),— 
The Squire’s Manuscript, by Agnes Evans-Lloyd 
(Chester, Phillipson & Golder),—Nuncy Noon, 
by B. Swift (Fisher Unwin),—Torriba, by J. C. 
Grant (Constable),—The Four Stories of the 
Nibelungen Ring, by A. L. Watson (Stock),— 
The Twin Dianas; or, Virtue Sad, by R. Roofer 
(Digby & Long),—Victory’s Triwmph, by K. E. V. 
(S.P.C.K.\,—Poems of Uhland, selected and 
edited by W. T. Hewett (Macmillan),— Poems 
on Love and Nature, by C. W. Cayzer (Stock), 
—Songs for the Sons of God, by G. Dell (Man- 
chester, Labour Press Society),— Welsh Lyrics 
of the Nineteenth Century, selected and trans- 
lated by E. O. Jones, First Series (Simpkin),— 
The Husband of Poverty: a Drama of the Life 
of Francis of Assisi, by H. N. Maugham (Stock), 
—Songs and Poems, by A. J. Tyrer (Simpkin), 
—The Growth of the Sow, by A. P. Sinnett 
(Theosophical Publishing Society), — Sunday 
and Week-day Rhymes for the Very Little Ones 
(S.P.C.K.), — Report of Christian Endeavour 
Convention held at Bristol, edited by Rev. W. 
Knight Chaplin (S.S.U.), — Lhe Religions of 
India, by E. W. Hopkins (Arnold), — Lesser 
Lights, by the Rev. F. Bourdillon, Third Series 
(S.P.C.K.), —Il Suicidio di T. Lnucrezio, by 
G. Giri (Palermo, Clausen),—Sulle Origini dei 
Popoli Italici, by G. Caruselli, Part I. (Gir- 
genti, Sirchia), — Eranos, Acta Philologica 
Suecana, Vol. I. Part I., by V. Lundstrom 
(Nutt),—Notice sur le Numéro 16089 des Manu- 
scrits Latins de la Bibliothéque Nationale, by 
M. B. Hauréau (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale), 
— Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur, by 
J. Kelle, Vol. II. (Williams & Norgate), — 
Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, by G. Wob- 
bermin (Berlin, Ebering), — Die rémischen 
Grundherrschaften, by A. Schulten (Williams & 
Norgate),—and Die héchsten Fragen, by Dr. A. 
Vogel (Berlin, Ebering). Among New Editions 
we have Jules Verne’s The Clipper of the Clouds 
(Low),—A Colonial Tramp, by Hume Nisbet 
(Ward & Downey),—Skertchly’s Physical (eo- 
graphy, revised to date by J. H. Howell (Murby), 
—and Aus stiller Zeit, by W. Jensen, Vol. I 
(Williams & Norgate). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Byington’s (E. H.) The Puritan in England and New Eng- 
land, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Dale's (T. P.) The History of Brunswick Church, Bury, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Mason’s (A. J.) The Principles of Ecclesiastical Unity, 3/6 el. 
Usher’s (B. P.) Protestantism, a Study in the Direction of 
Religious Truth, &ec., cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 


Law. 
Warry’s (G. T.) The Game Laws of England, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Galletly’s (A.) Ancient Towers and Doorways, being Pic- 
tcrial Representations, 36/ net. 
Pictures from Punch, Vol. 6, 4to. 6/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Parkes’s (W. T.) The Spook Ballads, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Stevenson’s (R. L.) Songs of Travel, and other Verses, 5/ cl. 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, Vol. 6, Eversley Edition, 5/ 
Philosophy. 
Titchener’s (E. B.) An Outline of Psychology, 6/6 net. 
Political Economy. 
Hobson’s (J. A.) The Problem of the Unemployed, 2/6 
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History and Ter ‘ ‘ik 
Lord i hy, by T. P. O'Connor, 5/ cl. 
— Thos. pg of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, by J. K. Hosmer, cr. 8vo. 16/net. 
Jameson Raid, Report of the Select Committee of the 
Cape Parliament, royal 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Perry’s (A. W.) Welsh Mountaineering, a Practical Guide, 
1 


1. 
2mo, 2/6 c Philology. 
Burnet’s (J.) Greek Rudiments, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Science, 

's (F.) The Principle of the Transformer, 8vo. 13/ net. 
nent e. M.) On Gall Stones or Cholelithiasis, 7/ cl. 
Clowes (F ) and Coleman's (J. B.) Elementary Quantitative 

Chemical Analysis, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Step’s (E.) By the Deep Sea, Popular Introduction to Wild 
Life of the British Shores, 12mo. 5/ el. 
Sternberg’s (G. M.) Text-Book of Bacteriology, 24/ cl. 
Zander'’s (C. G.) Photo-Trichromatic Printing in Theory 
and Practice, 4to. 2/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Chrystal, the Newest of Women, by an Exponent, 3/6 cl. 
Cook's (W.) Fowls for the Times, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Rdgeworth’s (M.) Helen, illustrated by C. Hammond, 3/6 cl. 
Jewish Year-Book for 5657, September 8th, 189d, to Septem- 
ber 26th, 1897, edited by J. Jacobs, cr. 8vo. 2/ net. 
Joe Smith and his Waxworks, written by Bill Smith, with 
the Help of Mrs. Smith and Mr. Saunders, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Kingsley’s (F. M.) Stephen, a Soldier of the Cross, 3/6 cl. 
Meade (L. T.) and Halifax’s (C.) Dr. Rumsey’s Patient, a 
Very Strange Story, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Montresor’s (F. F.) False Coin or True ? cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Newman’s (Mrs. E ) The Last of the Haddons, a Novel, 3/6 
Panton’s (J. E.) From Kitchen to Garret, Hints for Young 
Householders, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Thomson’s (B.) A Court Intrigue, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Kamphausen (A.) : Das Verhiltniss des Menschenopfers zur 
israelitischen Religion, 1m. 50. 
Drama, 
Barbey d’Aurévilly (J.): Théatre Contemporain, 1881-3, 
Derniére Série, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel, 
Maydell (Baron G.): Reisen u. Forschungen im Jakutsk- 
ischen Gebiet Ostsibiriens, Part 2, 27m. 50. 
Philology. 
Radloff (W.): Die Sprachen der nérdlichen tiirkischen 
Stimme, Div. 1, Part 7, 18m. 75. 
Schack -Schackenburg (H.): Aegyptologische Studien, 
Section 4, Part 2, a 


nce. 

Boistel (A.): Nouvelle Flore des Lichens, 5fr, 50. 

General Literature. 
Daudet (E.): Les Fiancailles Tragiques, 3fr. 
Deschaumes (E.): La Banqueroute de l’Amour, 3fr. 50. 
Grave (J.): La Grande Famille, 3fr. 50. 
Huard (L.): Cherchons la Femme ! 3fr. 50. 
Lévy (J.): Les Femmes de tout le Monde, 3fr. 50. 
Robida (A.): La Clef des Coeurs, 3fr. 50. 
Silvestre (A.): Récits de Bonne Humeur, 3fr. 50. 








ROSY’S STORY. 
A DONEGAL BALLAD. 
WirH the lark up above, the Lent lilies below, 
Young Owen came courtin’—I could not say ‘‘ No!” 
But because I was poor and of humble degree, 
His proud parents parted my Owen and me. 


Had he only stood firm I ’d have waited for years; 
But Owen gave way, so I forced back my tears, 
And wed Hugh O’Donnell, long hopeless of me, 
For I had a spirit above my degree. 


Yet the songs we so loved, evermore, evermore, 
Owen whistled and sung as he went by our door; 
But not once I looked out my old sweetheart to see, 
For I had a spirit above my degree. 


For comfort, for comfort I cried and I prayed, 
Even when my first babe in my bosom was laid ; 
But when in my face he laughed up from my knee, 
Sweet comfort, sweet comfort it came back to me. 


Then Owen he matched with an heiress at last ; 
But only on folly her thoughts they were cast, 

Till her carryings-on so disgraced their degree, 
Owen’s parents repented their treatment of me. 


Till one day to a knock as I pushed back the pin, 

All dressed in his best my poor Owen ran in; 

And “Rosy, make haste, dear, make haste, dear,” 
cried he, 

“For the chapel ’s full up our fine weddin’ to see.” 


I looked in his eyes, and I saw they were wild— 
With the old sweet croonanns his mood I beguiled, 
Till his heart-broken father came over the lea 

With the keepers and took him, still crying for me. 


Now my good man is gone, but God has been kind, 

My sons they are steady, my girls to my mind; 

My prayers for my lost ones rise fervent and free, 

And between their two graves there’s one waiting 
for me, ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


‘THE KINGIS QUAIR.’ 
Cambuslang, N.B., August 21, 1896. 

I reap M. Jusserand’s letter with much 
pleasure. Its conspicuous fairness I acknow- 
ledge. I should like, with your permission, to 
offer a few observations suggested by a perusal 
of his interesting critique. 

1. The MS.—The untrustworthiness of the 
scribe is evidenced, I submit, by the five false 
attributions. The five poems correctly ascribed 
are Chaucerian works which never were doubt- 
ful. ‘‘On ne préte qu’aux riches ” may explain 
the editorial method: it is not a defence to a 
charge of recklessness. To a scribe nothing 
would appear more natural than to deduce 
the authorship of ‘The Kingis Quair’ from 
the theme of the poem itself, and to add 
title and colophon. It is to be borne in mind 
also that the Scottish scribe, writing not earlier 
than 1488 (more than fifty years subsequent to 
the death of the king, and at least sixty-five 
years after the alleged date of the composition 
of the poem), is the first to mention King 
James as a poet who wrote in the vernacular. 
If, notwithstanding the false attributions, the 
authority of the MS. is not to be held as 
weakened (which is all I contend for), the tribe 
of Adam Scrivener may in future, in questions 
of literary criticism, be ranked as lords of 
appeal. 

2. John Major.—Major’s history, written in 
the sixteenth century, nearly a hundred years 
after the supposed date of ‘The Kingis Quair,’ 
cannot be allowed to have the authority of a 
contemporary chronicle like the ‘ Scotichronicon.’ 
But if it be not permissible, as M. Jusserand 
contends, to examine Major’s statement regard- 
ing the two poems specifically mentioned by 
their titles, ‘‘Yas Sen” and ‘‘At Beltayn,” for 
the reason that neither can be certainly identi- 
fied, then on similar grounds we ought to dis- 
regard altogether the vague allusion to ‘‘a little 
book about the queen.” No one can say with 
certainty that ‘The Kingis Quair’ is the poem 
referred to. That would, it seems to me, be to 
treat Major rather severely. I prefer to follow 
earlier critics in accepting ‘Peebles to the 
Play’ as the ‘‘At Beltayn” poem, and ‘The 
Kingis Quair’ as the ‘‘ little book.” 

3. Bower, Dunbar, Lindsay, and James VI. 
—M. Jusserand cites the case of Charles of 
Orleans as parallel to that of King James in 
regard to the silence of contemporaries about 
his poetry. But are the cases really parallel ? 
To begin with, Charles the poet was saluted by 
at least one contemporary; King James never. 
The kingly rank of James besides gave him 
place in chronicle that did not belong to 
Charles ; and the significant silence of Bower 
is thereby doubly emphasized. It may, perhaps, 
be fair to put St. Gelais and Louis XII. against 
Lindsay and James VI.; but even these are not 
parallels. Without pretending to an intimate 
acquaintance with French fifteenth century 
poetry, I would point out that St. Gelais’s cata- 
logue is cosmopolitan, not French, in that 
respect resembling Gawain Douglas’s ‘ Palace of 
Honour’ in its assemblage of poets—a character- 
istic group ‘‘in most admired disorder.” Lind- 
say’s list is Scottish. But ‘The Lament for 
the Makars’ is, in truth, a unique poem. It is 
a great poet’s deliberate survey of a national 
poetic literature. If King James was amongst 
the makars, then he alone stands omitted from 
the roll of fame in which Dunbar, the Court 
poet of James IV., enshrined them. 

4, The dialect. — Editors of ‘The Kingis 
Quair’ relied on the Croydon charter of 
1412 for the proof of James’s power to 
write in Lowland Scottish in 1423: M. Jusse- 
rand argues on the broad facts of the case 
exclusively. I think he is right to put the 
charter aside altogether. The real question, 
however, is not merely whether a Scottish boy 
of eleven, after eighteen years’ captivity in 
| England, might retain his native speech and 

















use it as a literary medium: it is necessary to 
explain also the many curious grammatical 
blunders in the poem—the errors of a man 
‘‘striving to do what he had not the special 
knowledge to accomplish.” Precisely similar 
errors are found ina group of Scottish poems 
belonging to the second half of the fifteenth 
century. 

5. ‘The Court of Love.’—M. Jusserand slips 
into a slight error in quoting from ‘ The Court 
of Love.’ In saying that the difference of rank 
of Philogenet and Rosial is set forth only in 
the lines, 


And eke remember thine abilitie 
May not compare with her, 


he must have overlooked the other line cited 
by me, which makes comparison with ‘The 
Kingis Quair’ complete :— 
Thy birth and hers they be nothing egale. 

But in instituting comparison my point was 
really to call attention to things correlated, as 
well as to show the close affinity of both poems 
to the whole group through which the same 
artificial dialect runs. 

6. Wyntoun.—To have the year of James’s 
capture left an open question is surely asking 
too much. The date 1406 has been firmly 
established, after careful examination by experts 
of original documents at different and distant 
places. Walsingham, the contemporary English 
chronicler, receives corroboration from ‘ Regist. 
Epis. Glasg.,’ a Scottish contemporary record. 
The recent historians Sir James H. Ramsay 
and Mr. J. Hamilton Wylie have each stated 
without hesitation that the year given by 
Wyntoun is no longer tenable. So has Dr. 
Agneas Mackay, the author of the notice of 
James I. in the ‘ National Biography.’ The 
existence of a truce at the time of capture may 
be an open question ; I am in good company in 
holding that there was in 1406 no real truce 
concluded between England and Scotland. The 
letter of Queen Annabella to Richard II., which 
I cite in confirmation of Wyntoun’s statement 
as to the birth year of James, is one of several 
friendly communications that passed between 
the Courts in reference to the betrothal of an 
English prince and a Scottish princess. That 
it belongs to the year 1394 is not to be doubted. 
The commission of Richard for the betrothal is 
found in ‘ Foedera,’ vii. 787, dated August 27th, 
among the documents of 1394. 

J. T. T. Brown. 








WHERE WAS DISPARGUM ? 


As far as I know, the name Dispargum occurs 
only in a single passage of Gregory of Tours 
(‘ Hist. Franc.,’ ii. 9, ad finem), in which we are 
told that Clodio, the King of the Franks, 
peer apud Dispargum castrum habitabat quod 
est in terminum [sc] Thoringorum.” He adds, 
‘*In his autem partibus, id est ad meridianam 
plagam, habitabant Romani usque Ligerem 
fluvium ” (I am quoting from the text of Arndt 
and Krusch). The good man’s meaning is plain 
enough. There was a region between the Rhine 
and the Loire, the northern part of which was 
known as Gallia Belgica, and here Clodion dwelt 
ata place called Dispargum. It is hardly less 
clear that the Thoringii here were occupying 
or had occupied a territory on the left bank 
of the Rhine, and a very long way off from 
the Thuringia far away on the other side of 
the river, with which part of the world neither 
Clodion nor any one belonging to him had any- 
thing to do for many a long day. 

To look for Dispargum in the valley of the 
Maine is to look for that which will not be found 
there. 

The Belgic Thuringii appear to have had 
as their chief town Tongres, or the ancient 
Adnatuca. The Huns sacked and pillaged this 
place, and it ceased to be the seat of a bishopric 
from this time. The see was moved to Maes- 
tricht. Tongres lies between Cambrai and the 
Rhine. Prof. G. Kurth believes that this Belgic 
Thuringian kingdom was the territory over which 
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the Frank ‘“‘ King” Chararic bore sway, and of 
which Clovis deprived him and annexed it to 
his own dominions after the crushing defeat of 
Syagrius in a.p. 486. This hypothesis, which 
has a great deal to support it, would have been 
hateful to M. Moét de la Forte Maison, who 
had a great many theories of his own. But I 
am afraid that M. Moét’s frightfully learned 
work on the Franks is forgotten now. 

Accepting the explanation of a long-standing 
difficulty which the recognition of the existence 
of two Thuringias affords us, Dubos, Lecointe, 
and Alfred Jacobs agree in identifying Dis- 
pargum with Duysborch, a place between Lou- 
vain and Brussels. This identification Spruner 
accepts, as Mr. Sergeant has pointed out in his 
letter. Longnon, in his ‘Géographie de la 
Gaule au VI° Siécle,’ rejects this theory, as 
based on false etymology. That distinguished 
scholar can, however, suggest nothing better 
(chap. xv. p. 619). I think, but I cannot find 
the passage, that M. Fustel somewhere speaks 
of ‘* the fabulous Dispargum.” 

Avucustus JESSOPP. 








THE GREAT SCUTAGE OF TOULOUSE. 
August 15, 1894. 

ABSENCE from home has prevented the writer 
from giving an earlier answer to Mr. J. H. 
Round’s letter in the Atheneum of the 8th inst. 

The letter itself is difficult to answer because 
it amounts to an objection to one piece of un- 
favourable criticism in the course of a singularly 
favourable review ; and, under these circum- 
stances, a reviewer confronted by an author 
who objects to even a minimum of censure finds 
himself, as it were, ‘‘hoist with his own petard.” 

Mr. Round may rest assured that the few 
words of dispraise which he has chosen to take 
out of their context, and to string together as 
evidence of harsh treatment, do not in the 
least degree represent the reviewer's attitude 
towards any passage in his work. But apart 
from this general misconception, it would seem 
impossible that Mr. Round can have read the 
article in the Quarterly Review attentively. The 
whole point of the objection made by the 
reviewer to what Mr. Round himself styles his 
‘*drastic criticism” of Swereford was that, 
since no one is ‘‘a penny the worse” for any 
opinions held by Swereford himself, this howk- 
ing up of the old writer’s ‘“‘ honoured bones ” 
was to be strongly deprecated as a ‘‘ digression 
which merely produces a painful interruption of 
a learned and convincing argument.” And so 
the article proceeded, ‘‘From this pursuit of 
shadows we gladly return once more to the 
plain track which Mr. Round’ has hewn for us 
through the tangled by-ways of medizval his- 
to: ” 


Therefore, in his letter to the Athenceewm, Mr. 
Round is not justified in posing as the champion 
of an important historical argument which has 
been rudely assailed by the Quarterly reviewer. 
It is true that the latter devoted some space to 
a perfectly useless attempt to convince Mr. 
Round that he might have inflicted an injustice 
as well as an injury upon Swereford’s memory 
in respect of the Scutage of Toulouse. 
Whether this be so or not, it is at least certain 
that Mr. Round’s statement that ‘the strange 
part of the business is...... that my critic does 
not even attempt to defend Swereford’s state- 
ment ” is entirely incorrect. On the contrary, 
Mr. Round’s twofold mistake was pointed out 
in calm and precise terms, with a respectful 
hope that he would now see his way to soften 
some of his strictures. 

There is one further point in Mr. Round’s 
letter which may be very lightly handled—his 
claim to write upon the question in the interests 
of ‘‘ constitutional historians.” He enumerates 
with much unction certain great scholars who are 
upon his side, and he craves piteously to know 
if ‘‘we are all wrong.” But it is a fact that none 
of these great scholars have ever cared to revile 





Swereford for statements to which they might 


have taken exception. Mr. Round actually tells 
us in his book that he has thought it necessary 
to do this thing to Swereford for that he has 
bewitched these same simple scholars, whose 
mistakes Mr. Round proceeds to point out 
with an unsparing hand. 

THE ‘QUARTERLY’ REVIEWER. 








LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
67, South Lambeth Road, S.W., August 24, 1895. 

Tue reviewer of my book on Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields does not believe that the view I give on 
p. 102 represents the Fields. Allow me to say 
that the engraving agrees as to buildings— 
which is the main point—with the painting at 
Wilton House, Lord Pembroke’s seat, which 
shows the square as originally planned by Inigo 
Jones. There are, it is true, only a few figures 
in the picture, and there are railings all about 
the centre of the square in addition to the rails 
in front of the houses; but, as I point out on 
pp. 69 and 70, the Fields were, even after the 
erection of Arch Row, left an open space and 
used for all sorts of purposes, including military 
exercises. Hence the engraver was at liberty 
to show them under one of these aspects. My 
view, in consequence of its excessive reduction 
from the original, is indistinct, I admit ; but in 
the latter Lindsey and Newcastle Houses are 
unmistakable, and what appears in my view 
as only a black spot to the left of Lindsey 
House undoubtedly is the archway. 

One more remark. Your reviewer does not 
understand what I mean by saying that the 
widening of Chancery Lane and Drury Lane, as 
they both run north and south, would relieve 
the traffic east and west. What is the object 
of the proposed new street from Holborn to the 
Strand? To facilitate access from north to 
south, and vice versa. But traftic bound for 
north and south comes from east and west ; 
instead of one street I propose two. 

Amidst much faultfinding your reviewer has 
given me one or two useful hints, for which 
I beg to thank him. C. W. HEcKETHORN. 


*,* We still disbelieve in the map. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Loneman have in _ preparation 
‘Fridtiof Nansen, 1861-1893,’ by W. C. 
Broégger and Nordahl Rolfsen, with an intro- 
ductory poem by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, trans- 
lated by Mr. W. Archer,—‘The Girlhood of 
Maria Josepha Holroyd (Lady Stanley of 
Alderley), as told in Letters of a Hundred Years 
Ago, from 1776 to 1796,’-—‘The Memoirs of 
General Lejeune, 1780-1814,’ translated by 
Mrs. Arthur Bell,—‘ The Life of Ford Madox 
Brown,’ by Mr. F. Madox Hueffer,—‘ The Life 
and Times of Cardinal Wiseman,’ by Mr. Wil- 
frid Ward,—‘ The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
by One of his Descendants,’ by the author of 
‘The Life of a Prig,’ &c.,—‘ The Land Ques- 
tion in North Wales,’ by Mr. J. E. Vincent, 
barrister-at-law, — ‘The Pharsalia of Lucan,’ 
translated into blank verse by Mr. é 
Ridley, Q.C.,—‘The Mneid of Vergil,’ 
Books VII.-XII., translated into English verse 
by Mr. James Rhoades, — ‘Education and 
Modern Secularism,’ by the Rev. F. W. 
Formby,—‘ Christ Church Sermons,’ by the 
Rev. E. F. Sampson,—‘The Conditions of 
our Lord’s Life upon Earth, being Five Lec- 
tures delivered at New York,’ by Canon 
Mason,—‘ Sermons preached on Special Occa- 
sions, 1858-1889,’ by the late Canon Liddon, — 
‘The Doctrine of Confirmation,’ by the Rev. 
A. Theodore Wirgman,—‘ The Principle of the 
Incarnation,’ by the Rev. H. C. Powell,—‘ The 
Abbé de Lamennais and the Liberal Catholic 
Movement in France,’ by the Hon. W. Gibson, 
—‘Geometrical Drawing,’ Second Course, by 
Mr. W. N. Wilson, M.A.,—‘ Longmans’ Illus- 
trated First German Reading-Book and Gram- 
mar,’ by Mr. H. S. Beresford-Webb, — 





‘Pickle the Spy,’ by Mr. Andrew Lang,—« 
Memoir of Principal Harper, of Jesus College, 
Oxford,’ by Mr. L. V. Lester, —‘ Memories and 
Ideals,’ by Sir B. Ward Richardson,—a transla. 
tion by Dr. C. V. Burton of ‘ Magnetic Fields 
of Force,’ by Prof. H. Ebert,—‘ Industries and 
Wealth of Nations,’ by Mr. M. G. Mulhall]. — 
‘Fairy Tale Plays, and How to Act Them,’ by 
Mrs. Hugh Bell,—‘The Princess Désirée: 4 
Romance,’ by Mrs. Clementina Black, with 
illustrations by Mr. J. Williamson,—the first 
three volumes of the series of ‘‘ Harvard Hig. 
torical Studies”: ‘ The Suppression of the Slave 
Trade to the United States, 1638-1870,’ by Prof, 
Du Bois ; ‘The Contest over the Ratification 
of the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts,’ 
by Prof. 8. B. Harding ; and ‘A Critical Study 
of Nullification in South Carolina,’ by Prof. D. F, 
Houston,—‘A History of Sculpture,’ by Profs, 
Allan Marquand and A. L. Frothingham,— 
‘The Animal Story-Book,’ edited by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, with illustrations by Mr, 
H. J. Ford,—‘ The Heart of Princess Osra,’ 
by Anthony Hope, with nine illustrations by 
Mr. Williamson,—‘A Boyar of the Terrible,’ 
by Mr. Fred. J. Whishaw,—and ‘The Golli- 
wogg’s Bicycle Club,’ pictures by Miss F. K. 
Upton, words by Miss B. Upton. 

Messrs. Methuen announce in Poetry: ‘The 
Seven Seas,’ by Rudyard Kipling,—‘ Poems 
and Ballads,’ by Q,—‘Shakespeare’s Poems,’ 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by Mr. 
George Wyndham, M.P.,—and ‘English Lyrics,’ 
selected and edited by Mr. W. E. Henley. In 
History, Biography, and Travel: ‘ The Fall of 
the Congo Arabs,’ by Capt. S. L. Hinde, —‘ The 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,’ by Mr. Baring- 
Gould,—Vol. I. of ‘The Letters of Victor 
Hugo,’ translated by Mr. F. Clarke,—‘ St. An- 
selm of Canterbury : a Chapter in the History 
of Religion,’ by Mr. J. M. Rigg,—Vol. II. of 
the new edition of Gibbon, edited by Prof. 
Bury,—Vol. II. of Prof. Petrie’s ‘ History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day,’—‘A Short History of Rome,’ by Mr. 
J. Wells, of Wadham,—and ‘The History of 
English Industry,’ by Mr. H. de B. Gibbins. 
Of Naval and Military Works: ‘A Short History 
of the British Army,’ by Lieut.-Col. Cooper King, 
—and ‘Naval Policy: witha Description of Eng- 
lish and Foreign Navies,’ by Mr. G. W. Steevens. 
In Theology : ‘An Introduction to the History 
of Religion,’ by Mr. F. B. Jevons,—and ‘The 
De Catechizandis Rudibus of St. Augustine,’ 
edited by Mr. Yorke Faussett. In General 
Literature : ‘Christianity and the Labour Ques- 
tion,’ by Mr. C. F. Andrews,—‘ Magnetism 
and Electricity,’ by Mr. Elliott Steel,—‘The 
Greek View of Life,’ by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 
—‘The Problem of the Unemployed,’ by Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, —‘German Commercial Correspond- 
ence,’ by Mr. S. Bally,—and ‘ Economic Essays,’ 
by Mr. L. F. Price, of Oriel. In Fiction : ‘ Dart- 
moor Idylls’ and ‘Guavas the Tinner,’ by Mr. 
Baring-Gould, —‘ The Carissima,’ by Lucas Malet, 
—‘A Child of the Jago,’ by Mr. A. Morrison,— 
‘Clarissa Furiosa,’ by Mr. W. E. Norris,— 
‘Captain Jacobus: a Romance of Highway- 
men,’ by Mr. Cope Cornford,—‘ Denounced, 
by Mr. Bloundelle Burton,—‘ Wilt Thou have 
this Woman?’ by Mr. Maclaren Cobban,— 
‘The Speculators,’ by Mr. J. F. Brewer,— 
‘ By Stroke of Sword,’ by Mr. Andrew Balfour, 
—‘The Daughter of Alouette,’ by Miss Mary A. 
Owen,—‘ The Spirit of Storm,’ by Mr. Ronald 
Ross,—‘ In the Great Deep: Tales of the Sea, 
by Mr. J. A. Barry,—‘The Village and the 
Doctor,’ by Mr. J. E. Gordon,—‘ The Sign of 
the Spider,’ by Mr. Bertram Mitford,—‘ The 
Squire of Wandales,’ by Mr. A. Shield,—‘A 
Handful of Exotics,’ by Mr. S. Gordon, —‘ The 
Supplanter,’ by Mr. Neumann,—‘ The Sin of 
Angels,’ by Miss E. Dickinson,—‘The Man 
with the Black Eyelashes,’ by Mr. H. A. 
Kennedy,—and ‘Monologues of the Dead,’ by 
Mr. G. W. Steevens. 
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— 
Literary Gossip. 

We are sorry to hear but an indifferent 
account of the health of Miss Ingelow. 

Mr. W. C. Hazurr has been writing a 
yolume called ‘Four Generations of a Lite- 
rary Family : the Hazlitts in England, Ire- 
jand, and America.’ The American details 

» back to 1783-7. There will be many 
theatrical anecdotes, sketches of celebrated 
book collectors, an account of old Brompton, 
and a good deal of matter relating to auction 
rooms and sales by auction. The history 
of the origin of “Our Club,” founded by 
Douglas Jerrold, will be given. Mr. Red- 
way is the publisher. 

Mr. J. 8. Sarcent, A.R.A., has made a 
portrait in chalk of Mr. George Meredith 
for the collected edition of Mr. Meredith’s 
works which Messrs. Archibald Constable 
& Co. are preparing. 

Tue most striking literary features of the 
Christmas number of the Jiiustrated London 
News will be a story of the French Revolu- 
tion, by Mr. Thomas Hardy, entitled ‘A 
Committee-man of ‘‘The Terror,”’ and a 
ghost story by Mr. F. Marion Crawford. 


Tue publication of Miss Kate Green- 
away’s almanac, which was interrupted 
last year, will be resumed again this 
Christmas by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., 
who have added space for a pocket diary to 
the usual form. 


Mason Martin A. SHarp Hume, whose 
narrative of ‘The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth’ is about to enter the fourth 
edition, has been engaged on a series of 
kindred historical studies, entitled ‘The Year 
after the Armada,’ from the leading subject. 
Major Hume has been able to relate for the 
first time, from unpublished contemporary 
diaries, the circumstances attaching to a 
scheme for “‘ a joint-stock invasion of Por- 
tugal,” designed as a ‘‘counter-Armada ”’ ; 
and each of his eight chapters ‘‘ lays bare 
some extraordinary or obscure story of the 
past.” Portraits of the Earl of Essex, 
Charles II. of Spain, Philip IV., Philip and 
Mary, &c., accompany the text. 


Mr. Louis Becxe will shortly figure in 
Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ‘Century Library,” to 
which he will contribute a story—the longest 
he has yet written—entitled ‘His Native 
Wife.” The story is laid in the South Seas, 
and _ partly with life on board a trading 
vessel, 


Arter the Long Vacation, King Edward’s 
Grammar School for Girls will enter upon 
the buildings erected for it at Birmingham 
at a cost to the funds of the ancient 
—— for site, buildings, &c., of nearly 

0007. 


TuErE is, perhaps, no valid reason why 
the friends of any educational institution 
capable of being usefully developed should 
not appeal to the public or to the State for 
funds; but it is to be feared that the many 
simultaneous appeals which are now being 
made must conflict with each other. In 
addition to those which we have recently 
mentioned, the Powyke (Worcestershire) 
School for the Blind is in want of 10,000/. 
for new buildings on a site just presented 
bya local landowner. At Cambridge last 
Monday Dr. Peile said that the University 

tension movement needed a special en- 





dowment fund for the payment of resident 
lecturers in different parts of the country. 

WE are glad to note the excellent appoint- 
ment of Prof. Dowden as an Irish Com- 
missioner of National Education, in the 
place of Lord Justice FitzGibbon. 

THe University Court of Aberdeen will 
meet on September 15th to consider the 
report of its Committee on the case of Prof. 
Johnston. The Committee recommend that, 
owing to the turbulence of the professor’s 
class, he should be asked to retire on a 
pension. If this decision be confirmed, the 
professor will have the opportunity of 
appealing. 

Mr. Lane’s introduction to Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co.’s edition of Walton’s ‘Com- 
pleat Angler’ deals with Walton’s life, 
Walton as a biographer, ‘The Compleat 
Angler,’ and “ Fishing Then and Now.” 

Tur Rev. Dr. Jessopp has written an intro- 
duction to ‘The Story of our Towns,’ by 
the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, whose long-ex- 
pected book on old English customs extant 
at the present time will appear next month. 
Both volumes are to be published by Mr. 
George Redway. 

In noticing both Mr. Galton’s book ‘Select 
Documents illustrating the History of Trade 
Unionism: I. The Tailoring Trade,’ and 
Mr. Cannan’s ‘ History of Local Rates in 
England’ we looked on each as the first of 
the series issued by the London School of 
Economics. Priority belongs to the latter, 
as is pointed out to us by Messrs. Longman. 


Axsout this time last year we recorded 
the success of the Free University of 
Brussels in arranging courses of lectures 
throughout Belgium, somewhat in the 
manner of the University Extension courses 
in this country. We now learn that the 
organization of the various departments has 
just been completed, and that the university 
has been duly recognized by the State. 
Our readers may remember that this re- 
markable academic institution was started 
in 1894 by the Radical and Socialistic party 
in Belgium. 

Tue American Freemasons are about to 
establish a, new “university”? at Girard, 
Pennsylvania, at which the children of 
Masons may be matriculated after attain- 
ing the age of ten. 

Tue correspondence between the ‘“ Asso- 
ciated Booksellers’ and the Publishers’ 
Association, which has been printed in the 
Publishers’ Circular and other journals, is 
worth looking at. Hearing that the pub- 
lishers had formed an association, the book- 
sellers, though they had already received 
a discouraging answer from Mr. C.J. Long- 
man, thought they would address them- 
selves to the new body, which it has been 
announced is to do so much for the trade, 
and asked it to discuss three proposals, 
viz., that all books published at net prices 
should be sold at full prices, that a discount 
greater than 25 per cent. on books pub- 
lished on the old terms should be forbidden, 
and that single copies of books published 
at 7s. 6d. should be sold to the trade at 
better terms. Now there is nothing 
the publishers could do that would 
more benefit themselves and the trade 
generally than to help the booksellers, 
who are really in serious difficulties. Yet 





the new Association declined to discuss the 
first two proposals or make proposals of its 
own, and said the third matter was for the 
individual publisher to decide. The Associa- 
tion was started to merge the individual 
publisher in a united body; but now that 
it is asked to do something the union is 
dissolved, and the individual publisher is to 
act as if the Association did not exist. What, 
then, is the use of the Association ? 


Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are the Report of the Lunacy Com- 
mission (2s.), and Reports from University 
Colleges participating in the Grant of 
15,0007., 1896 (1s. 9d.); and there is a 
Return as to Evening Continuation Schools, 
to be substituted for Return previously 
issued (2d.). 








SCIENCE 


—_— 


A History of Gardening in England. By the 

Hon. Alicia Amherst. (Quaritch.) 

Tue basis of this work consists of a series 
of articles contributed by Mr. Percy New- 
berry to the Gardeners’ Chronicle. These 
articles have been revised and much ex- 
tended by Miss Amherst, and they now 
constitute a highly interesting and accurate 
historical sketch of a fascinating subject. 

Gardening as an art has had its fashions, 
and these fashions have reflected the circum- 
stances and the taste of the day. All the 
time the garden was confined within the castle 
walls, as it still is at Arundel, or within the 
precincts of a monastery or convent, so long 
was its arrangement formal and geometric. 
Such an arrangement is still appropriate 
upon a terrace next a mansion. As the years 
went on and there was less occasion for 
protection a more natural, less formal style 
of gardening was adopted—one which serves 
as a foreground and connecting link to the 
distant scenery. At one time, under the 
influence of Le Notre and others, long 
formal avenues were made to radiate from 
a central point near to, or readily visible 
from, the mansion. In such cases the gar- 
dener did but extend and prolong the archi- 
tectural features of the house. Noble effects 
were doubtless produced in this way, but 
the charm and the reposefulness which we 
now strive after in a garden did not then 
exist. 

Miss Amherst has traced the phases of 
English gardens from the ninth century. The 
previous Roman period is only briefly men- 
tioned; but as little or nothing is known of 
Roman gardening as carried out here, there 
was no need to write at greater length. 
From the ninth to the nineteenth century, 
then, the author has put together a con- 
scientious sketch of the history of gar- 
dening. Hers has been no mere compila- 
tion. There is abundant evidence of original 
research and careful selection, and the result 
is a book which the antiquary and the 
gardening expert will highly appreciate, 
and which will at the same time yield much 
of interest to the ordinary reader. In the 
first instance, gardens were either gardens 
of pleasure, kitchen or herb gardens. Either 
beauty or utility was alone considered. At 
the time of the Renaissance other ideas 
began to be prominent. The desire to know 
something about plants, the notion that the 
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a were worthy of study for themselves, 
egan to spread. At first the feeling showed 
itself almost exclusively in the slavish copy- 
ing of the old Greek writers ; but as time 
went on and fresh information was con- 
stantly being obtained, the old lore was 
found to be inadequate. In the sixteenth 
century a band of botanists arose in Germany 
and Flanders, and some of them were gar- 
deners also. The fashion spread. In our 
country Turner and Gerard, and later 
L’Obel, Parkinson, and Tradescant, culti- 
vated plants not solely for their beauty or 
use, but for the intrinsic interest attaching 
to them. The period of the Commonwealth 
was not propitious either for gardening or 
for botany, but at the Restoration an 
awakening took place. Lord Capel and 
John Evelyn were great gardeners, and 
were the means of introducing numerous 
plants. Dutch William and his queen 
brought over from Holland their taste for 
flowers and formal gardens. Plukenet— 
whose name, by the way, we do not find in 
Miss Ambherst’s book—was the queen’s 
botanist, and aided her in the introduction 
and cultivation of many new plants. In the 
funeral sermon preached by Tillotson the 
queen’s fondness for gardening was, it is 
said, alluded to. Pope and Addison ridi- 
culed the formal style, and did much to 
bring in the modern style of landscape 
gardening. The increasing taste for plants 
as such is shown by the large number of 
nursery gardeners whose names and repute 
have come down to us. At the same time 
that Philip Miller was widely extending 
the knowledge of garden plants Bradley 
was revealing many of the secrets of their 
growth ; and Fairchild, the institutor of the 
Flower Sermon, was the first on record to 
raise an artificially produced hybrid plant, 
**a@ mule pink.” 

Bishop Compton, of London, enriched his 
gardens at Fulham about this time with a 
large number of rare and interesting trees, 
some of which still remain. Then came 
Sherard and Dillenius, followed in the eigh- 
teenth century by a series of landscape gar- 
deners whose names and fame are still in 
high esteem, such as Kent and “‘ Capability 
Brown,” followed by Repton and Loudon. 
And so we are brought down to our own 
times, when formality is well-nigh banished 
from our gardens, when “old - fashioned 
flowers” replace the conventional and un- 
interesting “ florists’ flowers ”’ of our fathers, 
and when, if the taste for general collections 
of plants has well-nigh gone, that for 
specialities, such as orchids, roses, or chry- 
santhemums, has increased enormously. 
Miss Amherst’s work ends with a biblio- 
graphy which requires a little revision ; for 
instance, it is certain that OC. C. Babington 
and Peter Collinson, who died in 1768, 
not to specify others who are named, could 
not have “‘ contributed papers on gardening 
subjects to the early numbers of the Lin- 
nean Society’s Zransactions,”’ 

The work has a good index, is well illus- 
trated, and handsomely got up. Amid the 
profusion of gardening books which have 
seen the light during the past few years 
this, at least, will take its place as a classic. 








Les Médecins Grecs & Rome (Hachette), 
though written in French, must be pronounced 
very poor reading. The author, M. Maurice 





Albert, seems to be a man of considerable 
learning and of some talent and experience in 
literary composition; but though he can make a 
large book on a little subject, he cannot make 
an interesting book on a dull subject. The 
Greek physicians at Rome moved, no doubt, in 
good society, and made large fortunes; but with 
the exception of Dioscorides and Galen, they 
are not otherwise important in the history of 
medical science. Yet M. Albert gives as much 
space to Archagathos and Asclepiades and 
Themison and Antonius Musa as he does to 
Galen or Dioscorides. Moreover, he is not a 
medical man, and does not attempt to describe 
the practice of the ancients either in medicine 
or surgery. He is not even interested in fees. 
He likes better to explain at large the absurd 
Epicurean theory of pores or the stupidities of 
the Stoic pneumatists. This barren learning 
is relieved by passages of purely rhetorical 
vivacity, such as this :— 

“Tei, pour éviter de reprendre sous une forme 

didactique et séche le systéme d’Asclépiades, et 
pour mieux montrer comment Thémison le modifia 
et le dénatura, je voudrais qu'il me fit permis 
d’imaginer, entre le maitre et son disciple infidéle, 
une conversation médicale analogue aux dialogues 
littéraires et philosophiques des anciens auteurs, et 
méme des modernes. Peut-étre voudra-t-on bien 
supposer avec moi qu’aprés sa mort Thémison de- 
scendit dans les demeures bienheureuses chantées 
par le poéte.” 
And so on for six or seven pages. Herr Bril- 
lentrager, Oberlehrer am K. K. Gymnasium zu 
Weissnichtwo, would have treated this subject 
far better. He would have produced a quarto 
pamphlet and printed it as a supplement to 
the school prospectus, to show off the learning 
of the staff. 


Crystallography for Beginners. By C. J. 
Woodward, B.Sc. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)— 
Mr. Woodward is one of the few English writers 
who have attempted to bring elementary crystal- 
lography in its relation to descriptive mineralogy 
within the reach of ordinary students, by giving 
explanations of initial difficulties which are, as 
he says in the preface, ‘‘ below the high level 
of the mathematical mind.” A box containing 
half a dozen crystals and a few simple pieces of 
apparatus are supplied for use with the ‘ Crystal- 
lography,’ and at the end of the volume are 
plates of diagrams and outline models of crystals. 
As the models are frequently required for 
reference, &c., while ‘‘ studying with this book,” 
the reader is recommended to prepare them at 
once, and keep them available so long as the 
book itself is in hand. The system of crystallo- 
graphy recommended by Mr. Woodward is that 
of the late Prof. W. H. Miller, of Cambridge, 
but the systems of Weiss and Naumann are 
explained and correlated with that of Miller. 
The treatment of crystallography requires little 
or no acquaintance with mathematics, as it does 
not introduce the student to the methods of 
calculating angles, and only explains the use of 
a very rough contact goniometer, which is to be 
made in stiff cardboard by the reader for his 
own use. Weare inclined to think that it would 
have been wiser to insist on the use of a Caran- 
geot’s contact goniometer, which is not a very 
costly instrument, and with which in many cases 
fairly accurate measurements can be obtained ; 
the cardboard substitute will be too rough for 
real use. In the first lesson an account is given 
of what crystals are, but an accurate definition 
is postponed ; the law of constancy of angles is 
stated, a method of goniometry explained, and 
the meaning of zones and poles is shown. In sub- 
sequent lessons we find discussions and explana- 
tions of the six systems of symmetry, of crys- 
tallographic notation, of the rationality of indices, 
and the like. Then follow the really important 
lessons—with drawing of crystals and different 
kinds of projections. Mr. Woodward rightly 
insists on the value to the student of dexterity 
in drawing different forms, and of the power of 
interpreting spherical and other projections so 
as to realize fully what they connote. Several 





lessons are devoted to this part of the subies 
and series of exercises (answers to which 
supplied at the end of the volume) for the 
reader’s practice are given with the 
Throughout the volume the necessity of spherical} 
trigonometry does not appear, nor does Mr 
Woodward carry the reader far enough to require 
it; but he guides him with great clearness and 
singular intelligibility to the frontier which jg 
impassable without some preliminary mathe. 
matical training. The unmathematical student, 
however, who carefully masters Mr. Wood. 
ward’s well-arranged treatise will, at any rate 
be able to realize and apprehend many of the 
more important results of crystallographical re. 
search, even if he cannot follow the steps by 
which they are reached. The physical proper. 
ties of crystals are briefly treated, and Yeading 
phenomena of mero -symmetry, hemihedrism, 
and hemimorphism are passed in review. A 
useful appendix of about one-third of the book 
treats of the determination of minerals by their 
external characters (Dr. Weisbach’s method) and 
by the blowpipe. No attempt is made to give 
a general view of descriptive mineralogy ; but 
a hundred of the most frequently occurrin 
minerals are taken, their physical characteristics 
are stated, and it is shown how they may be 
determined, more or less accurately, by observa- 
tion of their physical properties. The appendix 
does not contain tables for use in blowpi 
determinations. Mr. Woodward deprecation the 
use of such tables by a beginner ; but he explains 
the principal tests for non-metallic and metallic 
elements, and gives much judicious advice about 
the use of them. Mr. Woodward does not go 
very far in any branch of his subject, and the 
volume is rightly defined in the title as ‘Crys- 
tallography for Beginners.’ But a foundation 
of mineralogical knowledge is soundly and well 
laid, and we think the volume will be of great 
service to students, especially to those who, at 
the beginning of their mineralogical course, have 
not much professorial or other help. 








PROF. A. H. GREEN, F.R.S. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HENRY GREEN, whose death 
occurred rather unexpectedly on the evening of 
the 19th inst., had held the Professorship of 
Geology in the University of Oxford since 1888, 
when he succeeded Sir Joseph Prestwich. Mr, 
Green was born at Maidstone in 1832; graduated 
as a high wrangler at Cambridge in 1855 ; and 
became an officer of the Geological Survey in 
1861. On the survey he had considerable ex- 
perience in mapping a great diversity of forma- 
tions, but his reputation as a field-geologist 
rested to a large extent on his work in 
the Yorkshire coal-field. In 1875 he resigned 
his position on the survey to accept the 
fessorship of Geology in the Yorkshire College 
of Science at Leeds. At first he had but few 
students, and found leisure to write for the Geo- 
logical Survey a large and important memoir on 
the Yorkshire coal-field. While at Leeds he 
commenced what was intended to be a compre- 
hensive treatise on geology; but it never 
advanced beyond the first volume, though this 
passed through three editions. It is generally 
admitted that this volume is ~~ of 4 = works 
on physical geology in the English language. 
Prof, meen ote ye Be capable of dealing 
with the application of mathematical and phy- 
sical principles to the discussion of geological 
problems, though it must be confessed that in 
this respect he hardly fulfilled the high expecta- 
tions which his geological friends had formed in 
the early part of his scientific career. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Tue sun will enter the first point of Libra on 
the afternoon of the 22nd prox., which will, 
therefore, be the day of the equinox. e 
moon will occult a portion of the Pleiades soon 
after rising on the evening of the 26th. The 
planet Mercury will be at greatest eastern 
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elongation from the sun on the morning of the 
13th, and will about that time be visible in the 
evening, situated in the constellation Virgo. 
Venus is moving in an easterly direction through 
Virgo, and will be visible as an evening star 
throughout September, increasing in apparent 
prilliancy ; on the 22nd she will pass about 
three degrees due north of Spica. Mars is a 
conspicuous object in Taurus, moving towards 
Gemini; he rises now before 10 o’clock in the 
evening, and by the end of next month will do 
so about half past 8. Jupiter is in the con- 
stellation Leo, and does not rise until past 3 
o'clock in the morning. Saturn is in Libra, and 
sets soon after sunset. 
The volume of Astronomical and Magnetical 
and Meteorological Observations made ut the 
| Observatory, Greenwich, for the year 1893 
has recently been circulated. There is no 
appendix ; but the unusual bulk of the volume 
bears out the remark of the Astronomer 
Royal in his next report with regard to the 
large number of observations obtained in a 
favourable year, as an instance of which it is 
mentioned that the annual catalogue contains 
no fewer than 2,786 stars. A very large number 
of measures of positions and areas of sun spots 
and faculze were taken from photographs, those at 
Greenwich being supplemented by others taken 
at Dehra Din, India, and at the Royal Alfred Ob- 
servatory, Mauritius. ‘‘The solar activity was 
fully maintained throughout the whole of 1893, 
the mean daily spotted area being considerably 
in excess of that for 1892.” Separate copies 
are issued, as before, of Astronomical Results, 
Magietical and Meteorological Observations, and 
Spectroscopic and Photographic Results. 








Science Gossip, 


A scHEME for a Central Technical College in 
Liverpool, for which the plans have already 
been accepted, now awaits the sanction of the 
City Council. The estimated cost, apart from 
the final equipment, amounts to 80,0007. 


Tae Edinburgh Medical Journal, established 
by Constable & Co. in 1805 under the title of 
the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, has 
been acquired by Mr. Y. J. Pentland, and a new 
series of the journal, under the direction of Dr. 
George A. Gibson, will be begun with the issue 
for January next. 

Tue decease is announced of Prof. Joseph D. 
Whitney. Born in 1819, and a graduate of Yale, 
he had been Professor of Geology at Harvard for 
thirty-one years. He was for several years State 
Geologist of California, and his six volumes on 
the ‘Geological Survey of California’ constitute 
one of his chief titles to fame. Mount Whitney 
was named after him. 








FINE ARTS 


—_2— 


Modern Illustration. By J. Pennell. Ilus- 
trated. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tas handy little volume is nicely printed 
with good ink on comely paper, and its 
author has some pretty notions, which he 
expresses with vivacity, and without the 
htest doubt that whatever he says is not 
oly sound, but, as Mr. William Morris 
8 wont to put it, sooth. That a writer 
thoroughly believes in himself is one of the 
t grounds on which a would-be reader 
may go when he takes up a book of any 
sort. Such self-confidence and the flam- 
yant manner which it engenders are 
among Mr. Pennell’s most characteristic as 
Well as interesting, if not commendable, 
qualities. They carry him over many a 
perilous gap in his knowledge—enable him 
face recondite questions without fear, and 





even without suspicion that he is crossing 
the thin ice of a debatable matter. That 
he is a writer whom no one ought to stretch 
upon the wheel of criticism—one, too, who 
is not often ill-natured and is always ina 
hurry—has been long understood. That 
this, the latest of his performances, shows 
no improvement in manner, and in respect 
to its solidity and good taste not seldom 
fails even more conspicuously than its pre- 
decessors, is so obvious that—although the 
subject is an important one, and its treat- 
ment affects the fame of many artists—we 
are exonerated from the duty of taking Mr. 
Pennell so seriously as, perhaps, he would 
expect his critics to do. Apart from these 
but too patent shortcomings, the book con- 
tains some parts which, so far as they go, 
are fresh, true, and treated with animation, 
touched, too, in a light and adroit manner. 

Under these circumstances we shall best 
fulfil our critical duty by quoting from 
the work before us passages which repre- 
sent its best and its worst, and, after 
commenting briefly upon them, leaving the 
reader to decide upon the value of the 
whole. 

One of the best passages in the book is, 
as it appears to us, this :— 

‘Modern illustration belongs essentially to 
our own times, to our own generation. To the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century several 
writers have traced its beginning. But in a 
measure only is this theory justified by fact. 
All dates are difficult and elusive. It is not 
easy to point to the exact years when the old 
came to an end, and the new began. Even in 
cases when a certain date, 1830 for example, 
seems to mark a positive barrier, it does so only 
because, with constant use, it has become the 
symbol of a certain change. But the cause of 
this modern development is not hard to dis- 
cover. It was the application of photography 
to the illustration of books and papers which 
established the art on a new basis. As the in- 
vention of printing gave the first great impetus 
to illustration, so surely has it received its 
second and more important from the invention 
of photography. The gulf between primitive 
illuminated manuscripts and Holbein’s ‘ Dance 
of Death ’is not wider than that which separates 
the antiquated ‘Keepsakes’ and ‘Forget me 
nots’ from the Century Magazine and the 
Graphic. The conditions have entirely altered.” 

The fact is that these conditions 
have indeed so ‘entirely altered’ that 
no comparison can possibly be made 
between the illustrations of the cheap 
periodicals of our time, produced in haste 
and printed by hundreds of thousands, and 
the exquisite plates of ‘The Keepsake’ 
and its rivals, the greater number of which 
are masterpieces of steel engraving, by the 
ablest and most accomplished engravers 
of the time. The width of the gulf here 
mentioned has nothing whatever to do 
with the change which has resulted in 
‘modern illustration” as it appears in Mr. 
Pennell’s eyes. The statement is, never- 
theless, generally true and well put. Still 
better is what follows :— 

‘*Greater ease of reproduction, greater speed, 
greater economy of labour, have been secured, 
as well as greater freedom for the artist 
and greater justice in the reproduction of 
his design. As a consequence, illustration 
has increased in popularity, the comparative 
cheapness of reproduction placing it within 
reach of the people, who have ever taken plea- 
sure in art, since the days when all writing was 
but picture-making ; it has gained artistically, 





since the facsimile now obtained has induced 
many an artist of genius or distinction to devote 
himself wholly to black and white. If, on the 
other hand, this popularity threatens its degra- 
dation (foolish editors and grasping publishers 
flooding the world with cheap and nasty illus- 
trated books and periodicals), on the other, the 
artistic gain promises to be its salvation ; not in 
the days of Diirer himself was so large a pro- 
portion of good work published.” 

The best explanation of the development 
of book illustration as an art is to be found 
in the following paragraph :— 


‘‘The engravers of Bewick’s time and until 
1835, being true artists and craftsmen, knew 
that their business was to engrave the artist’s 
design as accurately and carefully as they could, 
since what the latter wanted was the absolute 
facsimile of his work, and none of their sugges- 
tions. But by the fifties the artist either had 
become wholly indifferent to the way in which 
his work was engraved, or else he was absolutely 
under the thumb of the engravers. His entire 
style, all his individuality, was sacrificed for 
the benefit of the engraving shop from which 
blocks after him were turned out. The head 
of the firm whose signature they bore may 
never have done a stroke of work upon them. 
Even so strong a man as Charles Keene was 
completely broken up by this system, though 
he may not have realized it. Artists were 
told that they must draw in such a way 
that the engravers could engrave them 
with the least time, trouble, and expense...... 
The art of wood-engraving was dying in the 
clutch of the engraver, when an artless process 
came to their aid. For at this crisis it was 
discovered that a drawing made in any medium, 
upon any material, of any size (so long as pro- 
portion was regarded), might be photographed 
upon the sensitized wood-block in reverse. The 
importance of the discovery will be appreciated 
when it is remembered that, before this, the 
poor artist, if he were drawing the portrait of 
a place directly upon the block, was compelled 
to draw it the exact size it was to be engraved, 
to reverse it himself, and to have his actual 
drawing destroyed by engraving through it. 
Once photography was used, the drawing could 
be made of any size, it was mechanically re- 
versed, the original was preserved, and the 
artist was free. Gone, however, according to 
the engraver, was the engraver’s art. It is true 
that the wood-chopper disappeared: the man 
who could not draw a line himself, and yet 
could pretend that his mechanical lines, made 
with a graver or ruling machine, were more 
valuable than the artist’s, and who had no hesi- 
tation in changing the entire composition if he 
did not like it.” 


The fact was that the artist’s learning, 
taste, and skill were being edited out of 
existence by a mechanic, who mauled the 
work in the interest of the publisher, and 
had impudence enough to aver that he 
understood design better than the designer. 
Of course, these facts have been always well 
known to students of art, but Mr. Pennell 
has put them before the public with fresh- 
ness and energy which are not common. 

We may now give a specimen of Mr. 
Pennell at his worst—a passage exhibit- 
ing extraordinary ignorance, besides being 
injurious to the art of England and more 
than one of our ablest, most accomplished 
and fertile designers of book illustrations. 
We pass over, though it is thoroughly 
germane to the matter in hand, Mr. Pennell’s 
inadequate recognition of the merits of Sir 
John Gilbert as an “illustrator,” and the 
effect of his early efforts upon the art, 
of which he is one of the most illustrious 
professors. Mr. Pennell has a right to 
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admire and exalt the skill and resources 
of Herr Menzel—qualities which deserve 
all that can be said in praise of them; but 
he ought to have inquired further into the 
history of his subject before he wrote as 
follows :— 

‘“*The source from which the English illus- 
trators of 1860 got their inspiration was Adolph 
Menzel’s books ; pre-Raphaelites and all came 
under the influence of this great artist. The 
change from the style of Harvey, Kenny 
Meadows, Leech [!], and S. Read, to Rossetti, 
Sandys, Houghton, Pinwell, Walker, Millais, 
was almost as great as from the characterless 
steel engraving of the beginning of the century 
to the vital work of Bewick. The first English 
book to appear after Menzel’s work became 
known was William Allingham’s ‘Music Master,’ 
1855, illustrated by Arthur Hughes, Rossetti, 
and Millais ; the first book of that period which 
still lives is Moxon’s edition of Tennyson pub- 
lished in 1857, containing Rossetti’s drawings 
for ‘The Palace of Art’ and ‘Sir Galahad,’ 
Millais’ ‘St. Agnes’ Eve,’ and Holman Hunt’s 
‘Lady of Shalott.’” 

It is within the present writer’s personal 
knowledge that Sir John Millais knew 
nothing whatever of Herr Menzel's work 
when he drew ‘The Fireside Story’ in 
Allingham’s book, nor, indeed, did he know 
anything of it tilllongafter. Asto ‘The Maids 
of Elfin Mere,’ Rossetti’s contribution, which, 
like all the other cuts, was woefully treated 
by the wood engraver, it is simply an example 
of the practice then, and long before, common 
to all the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood of 
drawing with pen and ink, and in full 
tones, the subjects they chose to illustrate : 
such had been their practice since 1848. 
Rossetti’s ‘Hesterna Rosa’ of 1850 has 
even more colour than ‘The Maids of 
Elfin Mere.’ Here is what Mr. Hughes, 
the painter of ‘ April Love,’ writes about his 
debt to the great Prussian illustrator :— 

**No, when I drew the illustrations for Alling- 
ham’s ‘Music Master,’ I had not heard of 
Menzel ; nor for at least a dozen years after, 
I believe. Nor can I recall any mention of 
Menzel by D.G. R.; and Ido not think that in the 
early days when he was drawing for the Tenny- 
son he had any knowledge of him. I was very 
often with Rossetti then, painting in his sunny 
room for something I wanted sunshine for, and 
he let me have my lay figure and picture there, 
in his usual generous way.” 

With this disappears Mr. Pennell’s theory 
of the indebtedness of the English school of 
illustrators to Herr Menzel—a theory which 
our author has even more emphatically 
declared elsewhere as if the matter were one 
within his own personal knowledge. Nor 
is Mr. Pennell upon safer ground when 
writing of the development of the practice 
of book illustration in Diirer’s epoch. He 
ignores the innumerable large woodcuts, 
some of them coloured, which, circulating 
in thousands of impressions, were the real 
precursors of “illustrating.” Originally 
they stood alone—much as Chinese and 
Japanese designs on wood still appear, 
without the texts and legends with which 
they are connected. Later on, such cuts 
were combined with typographical matter, 
and books were thenceforward, in the 
modern sense, “ illustrated.” 








Queen Méo and the Egyptiun Sphinx. By 
A. Le Plongeon, M.D. (Kegan Paul.)—This 
well-printed and well-illustrated book is ex- 
tremely disappointing, for, although it professes 





to discuss and explain a subject of which but 
little is known, the reader finds himself at a very 
early stage confronted by statements, made in 
all seriousness, which show that the author is 
more often led by his imagination than by his 
knowledge. Facts which have long since passed 
into the region of incontrovertibility, but which 
are fatal to Dr. Le Plongeon’s views, are ignored 
in quite a remarkable manner, while his philo- 
logical methods belong, like the language of 
which he treats, to the antediluvian epoch. 
On the other hand, it must at the outset be 
admitted that he has toiled hard, and that he 
has spent both time and money in his attempt 
to increase our knowledgeof prehistoric American 
and Egyptian antiquity, and for his honest 
intention in this respect our thanks are de- 
servedly due. Stated briefly, Dr. Le Plongeon’s 
object is to trace a connexion between the 
language, customs, and general civilization of 
the ancient Egyptians and those of the Maya 
nation, which flourished in ‘‘ ages long lost in 
the abyss of time.” The Mayas sailed every- 
where, and vestiges of their civilization and 
language are found in Asia, Africa, and Europe ; 
in fact, the Indians, Greeks, Romans, as well 
as the Egyptians, owe everything to a nation 
the original home of which was situated in 
Yucatan in Central America. The proof of 
these ‘‘ facts’ is adduced from the Maya inscrip- 
tions, which Dr. Le Plongeon is able to read 
and interpret. It seems that a certain Queen 
Moo reigned over the land of Mayach, and that 
her husband Coh was murdered by a certain 
Prince Aac, her brother ; fleeing from the wrath 
of this monster, the queen came eastward to 
the Azores, and thence to the banks of the 
Nile, where she founded Maya colonies, and 
was received by the “settlers,” who called her 
Isis. In this story Dr. Le Plongeon sees the 
original form of the legend of the slaughter of 
Osiris by Set! Before the queen left her 
country, however, she built a splendid tomb 
to cover her husband’s remains, and on the top 
of it she placed his token, a dying leopard with 
a human head; on her arrival in Egypt she 
built another token like unto it, and this token 
is the Sphinx! Sothe mystery of the Sphinx 
is solved, and this marvellous monument is 
the memorial of Prince Coh, the husband of 
Queen Médo, the sovereign of Yucatan or 
Mayach, the “‘ true mother of nations” (p. xxiii). 
Since the Egyptians derived their civilization 
from Yucatan, it followsfrom Dr. Le Plongeon’s 
view that their ancient language is Maya, and 
this he sets out to prove in the hardiest manner ; 
but we need not follow his arguments. Passing 
from Egypt, he discusses Babylonian and other 
Semitic names with remarkable results; thus 
Oannes he explains as meaning ‘‘he who has 
his residence in the waters,” from the Maya ha, 
water ; a, thy ; na, house. The Maya colonists 
founded the citieson the Euphrates and colonized 
Mesopotamia, hence Ka-dingirra-ki, the Accadian 
name of Babylon, is Maya, i.e., Cah-tin-kin-la, 
and means ‘‘ the city where reside the priests of 
the sun”; and Babel is Maya and means “an- 
cestor custom.” Assyriologists may be a feeble 
folk, but at least they have demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of all competent persons that Bab-ilu 
(Babel) is only the translation into a Semitic 
language of the old Accadian name of the city, 
Ka-dingirra-ki, and that both names mean 
‘*Gate of god.” Dr. Le Plongeon’s explana- 
tion of the words ‘‘ Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin ” 
is, if anything, more remarkable (see p. 37) ; 
but his philological feats culminate in the fol- 
lowing instance. He takes the sacred words 
‘* Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani,” which we believe 
to have been derived from the Hebrew text of 
Psalm xxii. 1, and which mean ‘‘ My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” and on them 
remarks :— 


“No wonder those who stood near him could not 
understand what he said. To this day the translators 
of the Gospels do not know the meaning of these 
words, and make him, who they pretend is the 





God of the universe, play before mankind a sorry 
and pitiful réle, I will not say for a god. but for 4 
man ever, He spoke pure Maya. He did not com. 
plain that God had forsaken him when he gaid..... 
‘Hele, Hele, lamah zabac ta ni’; that is, ‘Now. 
now, I am fainting ; darkness covers my face’; or 
in John’s words, ‘ It is finished.’ ” é 
From these examples the reader may gauge Dr, 
Le Plongeon’s skill in philological matters, and 
so far as we can see the whole work is full of 
similar crude absurdities. It is in vain that 
Assyriologists and Egyptologists rise up so early 
and so late take rest if self-asserting, pseudo. 
scientific works like Dr. Le Plongeon’s are to 
issue from the press in all the glory of good 
printing and illustration to lead simple people 
astray. 

A Description of Indian and Oriental 
Armour. By the Right Hon. Lord Egerton 
of Tatton, M.A. New Edition. (Allen & 
Co.)—This little work, as Lord Egerton of 
Tatton tells us in his introduction, owes its 
origin to the difficulty he experienced in finding 
a book to assist him when he began in 1855 to 
form a collection of arms in India. This led to 
the accumulation of a mass of material bearing 
on the subject, which is here condensed into 
reasonable compass for the benefit of collectors 
as well as the general public. As Lord Egerton 
of Tatton points out, ‘‘the present time is 
favourable for the examination of the national 
and private collections of Indian arms in this 
country, as they are not likely to receive many 
new additions.” Many of the old forms of 
weapons have become obsolete ; the great mili- 
tary despotisms of India are gradually adopting 
European arms, and weapons are no longer 
carried about to the same extent as formerly, 
The work consists of two parts. The first con- 
tains (1) a brief sketch of the military history of 
India, from the earliest invasions to the end of 
the first Burmese war; and (2) a descriptive 
catalogue of Indian arms in general, with notes 
on their decoration, manufacture, and ethno- 
logical characteristics. The second part is de- 
voted to a catalogue (3) of the fine collection 
of arms in the India Museum, and (4) of the 
author’s private collection of Oriental arms and 
weapons at Tatton Park. The various descrip- 
tions are accompanied by a large number of 
illustrations, of which some are coloured, mostly 
in the form of clear outlines. The Egerton col- 
lection is illustrated by a series of less satisfac- 
tory woolly-looking process blocks, made from 
somewhat crowded photographs. The work will 
doubtless be found a useful one, and the chapter 
on Arab arms has an additional interest in view 
of the renewal of military operations in the 
Soudan. 

Catalogue of Irish Coins in the Collection of the 
Royal Irish Academy. By G. Coffey. Part IL 
(Dublin, Science and Art Museum.)—The study 
of Irish coins has been neglected of late, or, at 
least, has not resulted in the production of any 
books that can be compared with the writings 
on English and Scottish coins of Hawkins, 
Kenyon, and Cochran-Patrick. Our only com- 

lete treatises are those of Simon and Lindsay, 

oth published long ago ; and the articles of Dr. 
Aquilla Smith, though invaluable, are somewhat 
inaccessible, and deal only with special sections 
of Irish numismatics. For a treatise represent- 
ing the present state of knowledge we have still 
to wait. Meanwhile, Mr. George Coffey is 
rendering a useful service by the publication 
of a catalogue of the coin collection of the Royal 
Irish Academy, which has now been transfe 
to the custody of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment at Dublin. Part I. of this catalogue, 
dealing with the difficult Hiberno-Danish series, 
still awaits publication. Part II., the present 
volume, describes the Irish coinage from the 
time of John de Curcy and King John to the 
reign of George IV. The descriptions appear 
to have been carefully prepared, and are prin 
in a convenient form, with a few references to 
the literature justifying the attributions. The 
entire omission of illustrations is a short-sighted 
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economy, and tends to impair the scientific use- 
fulness of the ‘Catalogue.’ It is, perhaps, not 
hypercritical to add that this little volume con- 
tains some astounding specimens of English 
spelling. A department named of Science and 
Art might surely have been looked to for the 
correction of such forms as ‘‘ numural,” ‘‘ prive- 
lege,” ‘‘portiou,” ‘“‘fradulent,” ‘‘septres,” 
«parenthises,” ‘‘electeotypes,” ‘‘deciferable,” 
“fichée,” ‘‘numesmatic,” ‘‘groins,” and 


“ anologies.” 








FRENCH CONTRIBUTIONS TO CLASSICAL 
ARCH ZXOLOGY. 


La Danse Grecque Antique. Par Maurice 
Emmanuel. (Hachette & Cie.)— We may 
say at once that M. Maurice Emmanuel 
has written an excellent book, much needed, 
thoroughly practical. All classical scholars 
know what a great and to us singular importance 
the Greeks attached to dancing as a means of 
expression and as a moral agent. Through 
all the fun and manifest fooling of Lucian’s 
‘Treatise on Dancing’ there is an undertone of 
conviction that the educated man must dance 
with heart and head as well as heels. Never- 
theless, up to the appearance of the present 
work, though stray articles were to be found 
in classical dictionaries, we had no practical 
history of Greek dancing, nothing that combined 
the technical information of the ballet-master 
with the research of the savant. The reason 
is not far to seek : dancing in the Greek sense, 
dancing as the vehicle of complex emotional 
and intellectual expression, is a lost art, a 
degraded and all but dead language. We 
have misused it, curtailed it, lost much of its 
ample and flexible phraseology, confined its 
utterance to the expression—sometimes crude, 
always bald—of one or two elementary notions. 
We dance what? ‘The valse and the polka. 
We express what? Sentiment and jollity, two 
good and pleasant things; but such a reduc- 
tio ad simplicitatem leaves untouched too 
many notes in the gamut of civilized human 
nature to commend itself as a pastime to 
the educated. Even in these hopeful days of 
the revival of step dancing how few of the 
learned are experimentally aware that one of 
the finest, keenest, and subtlest of sensations 
is afforded by the moment when a difticult step 

s from the head to the heels, from intel- 
ectual apprehension to the sphere of physical 
emotion! It is quite right that this book 
should have come to us from France; the 
tradition of the dance, its very vocabulary, 
comes to us mainly from the French. We 
still talk of ‘‘ entrechats,” and ‘‘ coupés,” and 
“battements,” and though all these steps can 
easily be identified on Greek vases, it would 
be interesting to know how many Greek 
scholars attach any clear meaning to these 
terms. So far as is possible by means of figures, 
diagrams, and descriptions, M. Emmanuel helps 
the scholar é£opyetoOar Ta wvorypia ; but it is 
to our mind doubtful whether the book will be 
more than very roughly intelligible to any one 
but the ‘* practised dancer.” And here is the 
danger that it may miss its public, or hit but a 
very narrow one. The scholar knows little, 
cares less about dancing; the dancer is not 
prone to the study of Greek vases. The plan 
pursued is briefly this. First comes an enumera- 
tion of the sources of our knowledge of Greek 
dancing, literary and especially monumental, 
in chronological order—vases, bas-reliefs, terra- 
cottas, statuettes. In the consideration of these 
most careful account is made of restorations, 
of artistic conventions, of, in fact, anything and 
everything that might falsify evidence. Walk- 
ing, running, ritual, and symbolic gesture are all 
included in the movements examined. Then 
follows a section on the ‘‘ technique of dancing.” 
In this section, and indeed throughout the book, 

Emmanuel has referred to M. Hansen, 
Maitre de Ballets & 1’Opéra ; with him he has 
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examined the whole series of chorographic monu- 
ments, and by his aid succeeded beyond a doubt 
in identifying a large number of ‘‘steps” and 
‘* positions.” The method of teaching in the 
French ballet is compared with that of the 
Greek dancing master, and by no means wholly 
to the advantage of the ancients. Last, we 
have an examination of Greek ritual dancing 
at funerals and in the mimetic festivals of the 
gods. The conclusion is: ‘‘ Toujours, partout, le 
danseur grec imite — ne lui soyons pas trop 
sévéres s'il met peu de soins 4 régler ses temps 
et ses pas.” The guests at a cultured Athenian 
dinner party got bored by a gymnastic ballet, 
and Socrates gave his host a hint that some- 
thing less monotonous and mechanical would be 
acceptable, so the dancers were ordered to give 
a mimetic instead of an acrobatic performance. 
They came back and danced the myth of the 
sacred marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne; the 
guests went home profoundly moved. Our 
poets still know that 


In the beginning. when the sun was lit, 

The maze of things was marshalled to a dance; 
Deep in us lie forgotten strains of it, 

Like obsolete charmed sleepers of romance. 


Some popular impulse has stirred within us the 
new fashion of ‘‘step dancing’; undergraduates 
try with frost-bitten, custom-bound limbs to 
move in Greek choruses ; something of creative 
instinct still breaks out in the impromptu of the 
cotillon, the will of one dancer swaying the 
mood of many. Perhaps the six hundred pic- 
tures in M. Emmanuel’s book may quicken the 
avdpvnows of this our lost heritage, and call 
back the days of old when creation seemed a 
dance and Protogonus was Proteurythmus. 


Lexique des Antiquités Romaines. Par R. 
Cagnat et G. Goyat. (Paris, Thorin & Fils.) 
— Messrs. Thorin, of Paris, have. sent us a 
‘Lexique des Antiquités Romaines,’ prepared, 
under the direction of Prof. Cagnat, by M. 
Goyat, of the French School in Rome, and 
several old pupils of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. It is avowedly a school - book 
intended for the higher classes of Lycées. Con- 
troversies are, therefore, passed over in silence, 
and not a single reference is given to any 
classical author. The cuts are numerous, but 
are not all authentic, for M. Cagnat holds, 
sensibly enough, that a modern drawing can 
often be made more illustrative than the 
authorities on which it is founded. These 
limitations being taken into account, we have 
nothing but praise for the book. The articles 
are neatly composed, and are correct so far as 
brevity permits; nor can we detect the omission 
of any subject which required treatment, though 
there are one or two defects of arrangement 
(e.g., * Veles” precedes ‘‘ Velarium”’). Prof. 
Cagnat is himself responsible for the articles on 
financial and military matters, while M. Goyat 
has taken those on law and religion. The book 
is very well printed, and cheap at seven francs. 


In Monuments Grecs relatifs a Achille (Paris, 
Klincksieck), an extract from the ‘Mémoires de 
l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres,’ 
which contains six admirably executed plates, 
M. Ravaisson discusses the interpretation of 
various monuments in which Achilles figures. 
The most interesting point he raises refers to a 
well-known crater by Euphronius in the Louvre. 
This has been commonly explained as represent- 
ing the scene in Iliad ix. where Achilles receives 
in his hut the ambassadors who offer him recom- 
pense and reconciliation on the part of Agamem- 
non. M. Ravaisson argues forcibly that the 
scene actually intended is the mission of 
Odysseus and Diomedes to Scyros, where they 
recruit Achilles for the Trojan war. It is 
difficult to resist this conclusion in face of the 
fact that Achilles is dressed in woman’s gar- 
ments; that Diomedes, who does not appear in 
Tliad ix., is present ; and that he carries a petasos, 
the sign of a journey. The scene on the reverse 
of the vase, the carrying of a body by Hypnos 
and Thanatos, then becomes a presage of the 





death which is the result of the momentous 
decision which Achilles is meditating on the 
obverse. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

THE Italian papers record that the King of 
Italy, wishing to mark his appreciation of the 
merits of some of the leading contributors to the 
international exhibition held in Venice last year, 
has conferred upon them various distinctions. 
Sir John Millais was made a Grand Officer of 
the Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare, and this 
appears to be the last honour awarded to the 
illustrious artist. It isa pity it did not reach 
him in time. MM. Carolus Duran; Van der 
Stappen, the Belgian sculptor ; F. von Uhde, 
the Saxon realistic painter; Liebermann, of 
Berlin; and Van Haanen, of Vienna, were 
named Commanders of the same order. 


ALTHOUGH we quite fail to see the necessity, 
or even the advantage, of such an addition to 
the already too numerous public picture shows 
in London, we have to record the fact that a 
Society of Miniature Painters has been founded, 
which in the middle of next month will open its 
first gathering of examples at 175, New Bond 
Street. 

THe death is announced of M. Louis van 
Parys, a capable genre painter, well known at 
the Salons.—Another and more eminent con- 
tributor to those gatherings passed away in the 
person of M. Pierre Xavier De Cock, a Belgian 
by birth and renowned as a painter of animals 
and landscapist, whose reputation was almost 
European; many of his works have been 
engraved, and not a few of them have found 
homes in England. 


THE Berlin Academy, having to celebrate its 
second centenary, has, so far as England is 
concerned, gracefully distinguished itself by 
awarding a large gold medal to Mr. Onslow 
Ford, and smaller gold medals to Mrs. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. H. Woods, Mr. E. A. Waterlow, 
Mr. G. Hitchcock, and others. 

Tue fine church of SS. Peter and Paul at 
Ostend, with its remarkable screen and a note- 
worthy altarpiece by P. de Champagne, has 
been entirely destroyed by fire. 








MUSIC 
Les Anciens Instruments de Musique. Par 
KE. de Briqueville. Illustrated. (Paris, 


Librairie de |’ Art.) 
Tuts extremely interesting and accomplished 
work describes with the keenest zest the 
instruments—chiefly Italian and French, and 
belonging to the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries—in the collection of 
a lover of old music. The author begins 
by quoting from Saba da Castiglione, a 
Roman amateur who wrote, ¢. 1545, an 
account of the rapid development of domestic 
music which took effect in Italy just before 
his time. This was manifest in the number 
and variety of instruments then introduced. 
Saba praises, too, the perfection of the forms 
of these intruments, and their decorative 
effect as parts of the sumptuous furniture 
of the noble mansions in which he saw 
them. He observes that they were made 
of rare and beautiful woods, and charmingly 
decorated, while the most skilful carvers were 
employed in adding to their gracefulness. 
Marquetry likewise contributed its elegant 
patterns and wealth of colour. The spinets, 
clavecins, viols, theorbos, lutes, and guitars 
were the most fortunate in these respects. 
The goldsmiths enriched flutes, hautbois, 
and viroles with annulets, and the keys of 
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certain chosen examples were decorated in 
silver- gilt (vermeil) or chiselled metals. 
Cornets and serpents were, the writer says, 
decorated with arabesques, while mother-o’- 
pearl, ivory (stained or white), tortoiseshell, 
and other materials were used for incrusta- 
tion. Nor did the horns or even the timbals 
escape the hands of the ingenious craftsmen 
of Italy in the sixteenth century. 

M. de Briqueville does not forget to men- 
tion the fact that some of the best artists 
were employed to decorate the early forms 
of the tribe of harpsichords. He names 
Oudry, Watteau, Coypel, Van der Meulen, 
and Audran as having been so engaged, but 
it has escaped him that, before any of these 
artists came into the world, such renowned 
masters as Annibale Carracci (1560-1609) 
were employed to paint the cases of instru- 
ments ; for instance, the ‘ Silenus gathering 
Grapes’ and ‘Pan teaching Apollo’ 
(National Gallery, Nos. 93 and 94), by this 
artist, were so produced. These are by no 
means the earliest examples of the practice, 
while scores of interiors by the great Dutch 
masters contain varieties of the harpsichord, 
painted in figure-subjects and landscapes. 
The collection of Piero dei Medici com- 
prised many choice instruments, which are 
mentioned as being of Flemish origin. The 
fourth Duke of Ferrara was equally for- 
tunate. M. de Briqueville has extended 
his researches in many directions, and 
reminds us that Poussin is said to have 
painted part of a magnificent organ, and 
that Ferdinand, son of Cosmo III. of Tus- 
cany, possessed a collection of musical in- 
struments, some of which were decorated 
artistically. The Archduke Albert formed 
a numerous collection at Brussels. 

Had M. de Briqueville inquired in this 
country, he might have discovered a capital 
illustration of his favourite study in the rich 
decorations of Queen Elizabeth’s pair of 
virginals. Medizeval organs, too, which 
are comparatively numerous, were hand- 
somely carved and otherwise enriched with 
gilding and colours. Our author has not 
omitted to mention the large viola da 
gamba which figures so conspicuously in 
Domenichino’s ‘St. Cecilia,’ the portable 
organs which figure in certain Memlincs, 
and the stringed and wind instruments 
which are introduced by Paolo Veronese 
in the ‘ Marriage at Cana.’ 

M. de Briqueville has made much use 
of the very fine and numerous collection of 
musical instruments at South Kensington, 
which although, comparatively speaking, a 
thing of yesterday, is even superior to that 
in the Musée du Conservatoire de Musique 
in Paris. It contains many specimens which 
are so rare that, but for them, we must 
needs look to pictures and the casual 
observations of the poets in order to be 
able to judge of them. A striking example 
of this kind is a certain remarkable theorbo 
or arch-lute, which might very well have 
been the original of that monumental 
instrument which figures in the hand of 
Lady Mary Dudley, the fair wife of Sir 
Henry Dudley, and mother of Sir Philip 
Sidney, in her portrait belonging to Lord 
de L’Isle. Another representation of this 
rare instrument has come within our 


author’s notice in a picture, now No. 59 
in the Louvre, by John of Bologna, repre- 
senting a musical party. In front are 


placed a violinist, a hautbois player, a 
woman with her fingers upon the keys of 
a little spinet such as was formerly used 
in Italy by companies of serenaders, a 
cornet a bouguin (called by the Italians a 
cornetto curvo), a large viola da gamba, and a 
noble violone with five strings. Our author 
does not mention that remarkable collec- 
tion of portable musical instruments which 
appear in the hands of the angels carved 
in front of the Minstrels’ Gallery in Exeter 
Cathedral, such as psalteries, an organistrum, 
a Moorish rebeck, &c., nor those held by 
the demi-figures of angels disposed in the 
arch-mouldings of the great portal of the 
church of Santiago da Compostella, which 
include dulcimers, violins, vielles, or rebecks, 
trumpets, and many more. Nor has he 
observed that whereas stringed instruments 
of old dates, say three centuries old, are ex- 
tremely rare, especially when it is remem- 
bered that in their day they must have been 
numerous beyond modern ideas, metal in- 
struments such as trumpets, varieties of the 
multiform horn, and clarions, as well as 
cymbals, are very much rarer. Thanks to 
ancient sculptures we have more or less 
satisfactory representations of almost, 
if not quite, abandoned musical instru- 
ments of much earlier date than any 
that are to be found in pictures as old as 
Gentile da Fabriano’s, Spinello Aretino’s, 
Gaddi’s, the Van Eycks’, and Memlinc’s, 
all of whom seem to have delighted in 
painting such objects. On the other hand, 
performers on musical instruments appear 
in the paintings in the roof of Peterborough 
Cathedral, which are said to date from the 
twelfth century; and there are many Anglo- 
Saxon drawings representing performers 
on the rotta, harp, and cithara, all of which 
are more or less decorative, and seem 
to have been enriched in various ways, 
although they were not so artistic as the 
virginal of Loosemore, dated 1655, which 
comprises pictures of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise, a sea fight, and a hunting scene. 
Neither, of course, were they painted in the 
manner of F. Zucchero’s spinet which is 
at South Kensington. Perhaps the most 
elaborate of all the decorated instruments 
of the spinet kind is that noble clavicembalo 
in the last-mentioned place. M. de Brique- 
ville has engraved in this volume a very 
choice French clavecin of the seventeenth 
century which he possesses. It is deco- 
rated with a large pastoral subject and an 
interior with figures. It seems to be a very 
fine thing indeed. 

This collection of essays is distinguished 
by brightness and delight in the sub- 
ject and long familiarity with it. A 
certain amount of humour comes out in 
the ‘Songe d’un Collectionneur,’ under 
the influence of which he seems to listen 
to a dialogue (much as Browning heard 
a conversation of pictures in a Venetian 
palazzo) between various obsolete instru- 
ments, who deplore and protest against their 
fate; in this case a spinet of Cyprus wood, 
made in Venice, ¢. 1580, takes part in com- 
plaining with a stately theorbo, a clavecin, 
a shrill drum, a mandora, a company 
of harps, a bass viol, sistrum, a viole 
d’amour, and the like, while they do not 
disdain to associate in sorrow with a 
musette, bagpipes, and a tambourine be- 


— 
way toa piano. The dialogue ends in cries 
of “a bas le piano!” So graceful ang 
accomplished is the volume that it seems q 
pity the learned author has not treated his 
really fascinating theme on a much 
scale, and discoursed of musical instrument, 
from the remotest antiquity of Egypt down 
to Mr. Alma Tadema’s piano. Mr. Hip. 
kins’s richly illustrated volume, which ye 
reviewed some years ago, would be of 
great service to M. de Briqueville should 
he take our advice. 








NEW CHORAL MUSIC. 


The Rose of Life: a Cantata for Female 
Voices. By ¥. H. Cowen.—The Romance of 
the Roses: a Cantata for Soprano and Tenor 
Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. By Oliver King. 
Op. 80.—The Sands of Corriemie: a Cantata for 
Female Voices. By Ethel M. Boyce. (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.)— Part-music for male voices 
is not nearly in such large demand in this 
country as in Germany, but ladies’ choirs haye 
greatly increased of late, and there is no more 
graceful and melodious pen than that of Mr, 
Cowen when employed in work of this nature, 
Mr. Clifton Bingham has supplied a slight 
libretto, suggestive of the Oriental story of 
‘ Paradise and the Peri’ christianized, and Mr, 
Cowen has illustrated this by music in which 
simplicity and unconventionality are happily 
mingled. The choruses, in two and three parts, 
and the piano accompaniment, show the hand 
of a true musician, and the solo parts for 
soprano, mezzo, and contralto are grateful to 
the singers.—In Mr. Oliver King’s work we have 
a trifling story of love and chivalry, written in 
rather feeble verse by Ellis Walton. The music 
is far more ambitious than that of Mr. Cowen’s 
composition, and quite worth the attention of 
fully equipped choral societies. In places it 
seems rather laboured, but even on paper many 
portions look effective. Mr. Oliver King is 
an able and earnest worker in his art, and he 
may live to achieve a larger measure of accept- 
ance than he has hitherto obtained, but he 
should be warned that too much restlessness in 
harmonic progressions may be subversive of 
charm.—Miss Boyce is responsible for the words 
as well as the music of her little cantata. There 
is practically no story, but the music, mainly in 
three-part writing, is as tasteful and pretty as it 
is unostentatious, and ‘Sands of Corriemie’ 
will prove useful and agreeable in elementary 
classes. 

We have also received The Crystal Cup, 
described as a romantic legend for female 
voices, words by Edward Oxenford, based ona 
legend of the Black Forest, and music by 
J. Maude Crament (Forsyth Brothers), interest- 
ing and pretty; and several numbers of the 
new series of Ldhr’s School Songs, for equal 
voices in unison, and two or three parts (same 
publishers). 








Musical Gossip. 

Mr. Rosert Newman’s six weeks’ series of 
Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall com- 
mences this evening, and the programmes vill, 
generally speaking, be of a higher class than 
has ever been attempted before in this descrip- 
tion of musical entertainment. Mondays will be 
chiefly devoted to Wagner and Liszt ; Tuesdays 
to Gounod, Sullivan, and presumably other 
composers of a somewhat light calibre; on 
Wednesdays the great masters of instrument 
music, with the exception of Beethoven, 

be represented ; the schemes on Thursdays and 
Saturdays will be miscellaneous ; and Fridays 
will be devoted to Beethoven. Mr. Newman 
has secured a considerable number of eminent 
vocal and instrumental artists, and the concerts 








cause they have had, one and all, to give 


will be conducted by Mr. Henry J. Wood. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN writes :— 

“May I be allowed to su plement your kindly 
notice of Charles Gounod’s ‘ Reminiscences’ in the 

hen@um of August 22nd by informing your 

ers that an English translation of. the volume 
was published by me simultaneously with the pub- 
lication of the original? There must be many among 
our musical readers whom your notice will make 
y r to see the book, and who are unable to grapple 
with the French.” 

Two of the leading musical societies in Leeds 
will co-operate during the coming season. There 
will be a Jubilee performance of ‘Elijah’ on 
(October 14th. The ‘ Messiah ’ will be given on 

mber 2Ist, and a miscellaneous concert on 
March 10th. There will also be three orchestral 
concerts, at the last of which (on March 24th) 
Herr Joachim will appear. 

From a musical point of view there is little 

to say concerning the piece produced at the 

ra Comique Theatre last Saturday evening 
under the title of ‘Newmarket.’ It deals with 
racing matters in burlesque fashion, and the 
many composers who have contributed lyrics 
and brief concerted numbers have apparently 
thought the simplest tunes would suffice. From 
among the large company, Mr. Willie Edouin, 
Miss May Edouin, and Miss Sadie Jerome may 
be singled out for special commendation, and 
there is an excellent, though, of course, small 


orchestra. 

Ir would seem from reports in various direc- 
tions and from the central Wagner Verein that 
the roll of members is rapidly decreasing. This 
is not by any means surprising, for there is no 
longer a necessity for special vets ced the 
Bayreuth master’s art theories, his ethical teach- 
ing, and his ripest works are now meeting 
with full appreciation everywhere. The Wagner 
societies might, therefore, appropriately dis- 
solve with the consciousness that their existence 
is no longer necessary, the work which they 
undertook to further being fully accomplished. 

We referred some time ago to the announce- 
ment that Signor Verdi had determined to found 
ahome for aged musicians. It is now said that 
hehas already deposited several thousand pounds 
ina Milan bank as a first instalment of a million 
francs, which he proposes to bestow on this 
undertaking. 

Many will regret to learn, though the state- 
ment may at present be received with caution, 
that M. Jean de Reszke intends to retire from 
the operatic stage in 1898. 

A NEw opera by Mr. Isidore de Lara, to be 
entitled ‘ Moyna,’ is to be produced at Monte 
Carlo in the coming season, and MM. Van Dyck 
and Maurel will sustain the principal male 
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THE WEEK. 


CriTERION.—‘ A Blind Marriage,’ a Play in Four Acts. 
¥’s.—‘ My Artful Valet,’ a Farcical Comedy in Three 
Acts, from ‘Le Truc d’Arthur.’ By James Mortimer. 


As the work of a dramatist previously 
untried, ‘A Blind Marriage’—as is not too 
happily named the new drama with which 
Mr. Herbert Standing has opened the Cri- 
terion for an intercalary season—is entitled 
to some consideration. Its merits are, how- 
ver, those of promise rather than of 
‘eomplishment. While revealing some 
mowledge of construction and some in- 
‘ght into the springs of theatrical 
effect, the novelty is purely conven- 
tinal both as regards incident and 
characterization. Not one action is there of 
any of the characters that is wholly natural, 
Spontaneous, or acceptable; not a personage 
a whose motives “we can penetrate. 
linded by what is supposed to have 





wiiks 





been, and perhaps was, an accident, Lord 
Langdale, the hero, behaves with magna- 
nimity amounting to folly. The man to 
whom he owes his deprivation of sight be- 
comes his friend, his ‘‘ pal,” the recipient of 
his lavishly accorded bounty, the arbiter of 
his destiny. Meeting a young American girl, 
whose beauty he cannot see and concerning 
whose past he is nowise inquisitive, he pro- 
poses to and marries her. All goes well 
until an amateur oculist restores to him his 
sight, and he recognizes in Lady Langdale 
a woman who has sung to the miners in 
Texan gambling saloons, and who has been, 
as he believes, the mistress of his friend. 
This discovery constitutes a not ineffective 
theatrical climax. The audience, mean- 
while, knows that all is well, and awaits 
without undue anxiety the issue. It comes 
through the amateur oculist, who produces 
at the right moment the documents estab- 
lishing the innocence of Lady Langdale, 
and proving her accuser to be a person 
wholly unworthy of credit. All this, if 
conventional, is simple and pellucid. The 
difficulty is to understand the behaviour of 
the characters. No adequate reason is sup- 
plied why the heroine should not have told 
her husband the truth concerning a past 
which, though adventurous, was notably 
pure. As to the motives of the villain in 
compromising and defaming the girl he 
passionately loves and has sought to marry, 
they pass human comprehension. He it is 
who prompts her to espouse Lord Langdale, 
finding in her marriage with a worthy and 
honourable, albeit unwise nobleman a stair 
‘to the high top-gallant of his joy.” That 
men are influenced at times by strangely 
perverse motives is conceded. For dramatic 
effect motives must at least be conceivable, 
and we are not easily persuaded that a man, 
however tortuous may be his mind, will, 
instead of himself marrying a woman young, 
fair, rich, and already betrothed to him, 
urge her as a means to her possession to 
marry the friend to whom he owes every- 
thing, and whose power to aid is yet far 
from exhausted. It is but just to say that 
some attempt is made to face these diffi- 
culties. It is inadequate, and the play con- 
sequently—though not devoid of ingenuity, 
nor, as has been said, of promise—remains 
crude and unconvincing. Its best scenes 
are the comic, which have a certain amount 
of freshness. Many good actors took part 
in the performance. Miss Kate Rorke was 
the heroine, Mr. Herbert Waring Lord 
Langdale, Mr. Herbert Standing the bene- 
ficent oculist, and Mr. Charles Fulton the 
villain. In other characters Miss Carlotta 
Addison, Miss Eva Moore, Mr. H. V. Esmond, 
and Mr. Arnold Lucy were seen. Most acted 
well, but in no case was a new revelation of 
capacity exhibited. To show an actor at his 
best requires ordinarily dramatic workman- 
ship stronger than is exhibited in ‘A Blind 
Marriage.’ 

When on November 10th, 1891, under 
the title of ‘Gloriana,’ Mr. Mortimer’s 
rendering of ‘Le Truc d’Arthur’ of MM. 
Chivot and Duru, produced at the Palais 
Royal October 14th, 1882, was given at the 
Globe Theatre, it was said to be in part 
derived from ‘Le Jeu de YAmour et du 
Hasard.’ Altogether futile would it be to 
trace the points of resemblance between 
the delicious comedy of Marivaux and Mr. 


Mortimer’s farce, which is, indeed, little 
more than a translation adapted to English 
taste of the breezy absurdity of MM. Chivot 
and Duru. As such it is fairly executed, 
and it has at least the merit of success. 
The perplexities of the hero—who, reversing 
ordinary proceedings, adopts the dress and 
individuality of his own valet in order to 
disgust a too amorous fair one, and finds 
that in so doing he has riveted his bonds— 
are diverting. Those of the valet compelled 
temporarily to personate a diplomate are side- 
splitting. The piece was revived by Mr. 
James Welch, who has undertaken the 
temporary management of Terry’s, and 
who played in very comic spirit the part 
of the servant, first taken by M. Raimond, 
and in the English adaptation by Mr. 
Lestocq. Of the original English cast 
Miss Lydia Cowell as Kitty, a soubrette, 
alone remains. Other parts were satisfac- 
torily supported by Mr. Ivan Watson, Mr. 
Grahame, and Mr. Maltby. 








Pror. Rennert, of Pennsylvania, has done 
a service to students of the Spanish 
drama by including among the _publica- 
tions of his university the two plays of 
Miguel Sanchez that have come down to us, 
La Isla Barbara and La Guarda Cuidadosa 
(Boston, U.S., Ginn & Co.). Both are plays 
of considerable merit, rather long, but well 
written in a pure and dignified Spanish; the 
versification is good and the plots are carefully 
developed. The former, which is decidedly the 
inferior drama, has hitherto been practically 
inaccessible, as but a single copy is known 
to exist of the only edition apparently ever 
printed of it—that which appeared at Tortosa 
in 1638. ‘La Guarda Cuidadosa,’ on the other 
hand, is familiar to scholars, having been in- 
cluded by Seiior Mesonero Romanos in his 
collection of ‘Dramdticos Contempordneos 4 
Lope de Vega.’ Prof. Rennert justly claims, 
however, to have improved the text. The 
treatment of the text of Spanish dramatists is 
usually difficult, for their plays were written 
rapidly, and there is seldom anything inevitable 
about their style. The editions are carelessly 
printed—often from acting copies, in which the 
manager or prompter, when he did not remember 
the author’s phrase exactly, wrote down what 
seemed to him its equivalent. The consequence 
is a number of variants, among which it is not 
always easy to select the right one. Prof. 
Rennert has shown good taste and acuteness 
in this part of his task, but in ‘ La Guarda Cuida- 
dosa’ he has unfortunately omitted to explain 
the letters by which he distinguishes his au- 
thorities, and leaves us in doubt whether his 
‘*M” is the manuscript copy of the play in 
the Osuna collection or the edition printed at 
Madrid in 1616. He also fails to indicate 
clearly when he has resorted to conjectural 
emendation. We may, however, mention one 
instance in which he has, by a slight and 
obvious change, restored the true reading. At 
lines 147-8 Sefior Romanos reads— 


En lo que hasta aqui he oido, 
Todo el principe lo cure. 


The new editor, finding that in the edition of 
Alcala (1615) the second line runs— 

Todo el principe locura, 
has rightly printed— 

Todo es, principe, locura. 
Of the many instances in which his authorities 
have enabled Prof. Rennert to restore the true 
reading one may be given. In line 702, for the 
incomprehensible 

Si tui la posada dieras, 
he reads— 

Si tii la porrada dieras. 


And Prof. Rennert may be congratulated on 





having also furnished a satisfactory text of ‘La 
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Isla Barbara.’ Here, besides the solitary printed 
edition, he has had only a single manuscript copy 
to work on, one in which there are considerable 
omissions ; yet his efforts have been highly suc- 
cessful. Sometimes, we cannot help thinking, 
his punctuation is injudicious. For example, 
the lines 2041-2— 
é Qué en ocasion me haya puesto 
El cielo tan apretada ? 
ought to be punctuated— 


1 Que en ocasion me haya puesto 
XI cielo tan apretada ! 


The professor’s introduction contains all the 
facts we know about Sanchez, but it is dis- 
figured by some solecisms in English and one 
or two errors in matters of fact. At the out- 
set he makes the mistake of saying Philip II. 
was not a patron of art; whereas he was an 
excellent judge of pictures, patronized Titian 
and other great painters, and was an amateur 
architect of some merit. But the professor 
commits a more serious slip in maintaining that 
every one supposed Miguel Sanchez to be a 
follower of Lope de Vega till a well-known 
scholar, Prof. Baist, proclaimed the contrary in 
the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung. This is an error 
founded on the belief prevalent in American 
universities that all knowledge comes from Ger- 
many. No doubt German writers have classed 
Sanchez as belonging to the school of Lope; 
but, although only one play of Sanchez has 
hitherto been accessible, the difference in the 
dates shows Sanchez to be considerably Lope’s 
elder, and besides, the difference in style is of 
itself enough to render the theory questionable. 
It is wanting in Lope’s vivacity and brilliancy ; 
it is more careful and sustained ; and, above all, 
thereisnograciosoin either play. Seiior Romanos 
correctly objects to the assertion of another 
Spanish critic that Miguel Sanchez, in his ‘Guarda 
Cuidadosa,’ marked the transition from Lope to 
Calderon, ‘‘ Por haberse evidentemente escrito en 
los primeros tiempos de aquel y casi medio siglo 
antes que este.” However, the merits of Prof. 
Rennert’s volume are so great that it is unjust 
to dwell on its weak points. The pains and care 
he has bestowed on establishing his text deserve 
hearty recognition. 








‘THE GENTLE SHAKESPEARE.’ 


Mr. Pym YEATMAN writes :— 

“If any one writes a book to expose the ignor- 
ance of the so-called critics of the day, he must 
expect to be roughly handled by them, and even 
to meet with calumny, misrepresentation, and 
abuse ; but respectable papers, like your own, draw 
the line at libel, and especially at malicious libel ; 
but your reviewer, not content with charging me 
with every literary shortcoming and crime, actually 
invents, at an utter sacrifice of truth, many serious 
charges of ‘inaccuracy’ in order to wind up with 
the elegantly written epitaph, ‘ Similar inexactitudes 
occur so often that the value of the facts he has 
brought forward is utterly depreciated. and he has 
committed literary suicide.’ Your critic’s ‘ inex- 
actitudes,’ in fact, cover every charge in a lengthy 
review, except one error in which I have written 
‘Queen Mary’ instead of ‘Catherine.’ He asserts 
that I have stated that Thos. Shakespere, of Coventry, 
is the first recorded notice of the name (I said it 
was the first found in Warwickshire), and this, he 
writes, is inaccurate, ‘because I evidently know 
nothing of Mr. Stephenson’s Nottingham Records,’ 
and then he drags in the Shakspere names in that 
inaccurate and untrustworthy book. In the first 

lace, it is not Mr. Stephenson’s book. The Very 

ev. Canon Raine has been held out as responsible 
for the accuracy of the transcripts, and I suppose 
they are true; but Mr. Stephenson has blundered 
throughout in the index and glossary, for which he 
is responsible. The reference to John Shakspere 
(1360) in the index is wrong, a slight thing ; but 
the ‘glossary’ contains a terrible ‘howler’ with 
reference to the subject-matter of the suit. A 
George Shakspere was suing for a rosary ‘gaudyett 
with silver. Mr. Stephenson rejects tir Riley’s 


derivation from gaudete, and then (in fact, igno- 
rantly, adopting it) writes that it refers to the five 
joyful mysteries. This is not a criticism worthy 
of the Atheneum. Your reviewer's knowledge of 
mechanics equals his scholarship, for he writes 
that I am guilty ‘of hanging the heaviest weight of 
my argument on the weakest links of the chain.’ 





If you permit me to shake off the heaviest 
calumnies from his chain there will not be much 


left of his argument. He complains that I have 
not accurately dated ‘the amusing and pretentious 
article’ which appeared in your columns upon 
Shakspeare’s ‘Henry VIII.,’ which, he writes, ‘is not 
to be found by ordinary methods of search.’ If he 
had adopted the extraordinary method of looking 
ints your indices he might have found it — 
January 9th, 1892. This is an equally unfortunate 
allusion as that to Mr. Stephenson's comical 
blunders, for there can be no doubt to what I 
referred. The main argument of my book is directed 
to dispose of that wretched article (to which you 
have most ‘improperly,’ I think, given access io 
your columns), for the ignorant writer upholds the 
filthy ‘ Pericles,’ which most certainly Shakspeare 
never wrote ; and he rejects utterly ‘every line of 
“Henry VIII.”’ This is an issue a little more im- 
portant than the fact that I wrote ‘Mary’ for 
‘Catherine,’ or that ‘I committed literary suicide.’ 
What does the public care about myself? But it is 
a very important issue whether the ignorance of 
critics shall enable and almost compel the publishers 
to pollute the minds of readers, and defile the 
memory of Shakspeare, by such filthy abominations. 
You have assisted this frightful evil, and you ought 
to protect any one who tries to stem it. Your critic 
(in a most ungentlemanly fashion unnecessarily 
dragging in the name of a lady) charges me with 
using the name of the Assistant Keeper of the 
Public Records, Mr. Douglas Trimmer, to vouch for 
the authenticity and exactitude of my transcripts. 
This very serious charge is utterly false and libellous. 
I have done nothing of the sort. I only made Mr. 
Trimmer responsible for his transcripts because I 
differ from him on several points.” 


Mr. Yeatman’s letter needs no answer. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Pror. ©. VauGHAN is editing Webster’s 
‘Duchess of Malfi,’ and Mr. A. Wilson Verity 
Marlowe’s ‘Edward II.,’ for Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co. These will be the first two volumes 
of their series of ‘‘Temple Dramatists ”’—an 
extension of the scheme begun by their suc- 
cessful ‘‘Temple Shakespeare ”—which will 
contain the best tragedies and comedies of the 
English dramatists. Dr. A. W. Ward, of 
Owens College, Prof. J. Schick, of Munich, and 
other well-known scholars are editing subse- 
quent volumes. 

THE opening piece at Terry's consists of ‘ The 
Man in the Street,’ by Mr. Louis N. Parker, in 
which Mr. James Welch resumes his original 
character of John Gover. 

Mr. Epwarp Terry will, according to present 
arrangements, reappear at his own theatre in 
October, in ‘Love or Idleness.’ The cast with 
which this piece will be produced includes 
Miss Pateman, Miss Beatrice Ferrar, Mr.Sydney 
Brough, and Mr. De Lange. 

Mr. E. W. GarpDInerR, the comedian, whose 
wife, Miss Kate Rorke, is playing the heroine 
in ‘A Blind Marriage,’ has been the subject of 
a serious attack of mental aberration. 

A MELODRAMA by two new authors is, 
towards the close of September, to be produced 
at Drury Lane by Mr. John Coleman, an actor 
and manager of some experience, into whose 
hands the theatre is for the present entrusted. 
Mr. Oscar Barrett remains responsible for the 
pantomime. 

Mr. Danret Frouman has carried with him 
to New York for production at the Lyceum 
Theatre plays by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Mr. Louis Parker, Mr. J. K. Jerome, 
Mr. E. Rose, and Mr. Charles Hannan. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. R.—G. 8.—H. D. L.—P. A. S.— 
E. C.—F. E. W.—received. 

A. G.—You should send such a question to Notes and 
Queries. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 
To all parts of the United Kingdom, 


| 

For Twelve Months... ooo ove ooo o 15 3 

For Six Months... eve ove ose oo 7 8 
For all Countries within the Postal Union. 

¥or Twelve Months... a ee ee ee |e 


For Six Months... °° eos ooo o 9 O 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0,3 
NEW BOOKS. 


¥_ON TUESDAY NEXT AT ALL LIBRARIRg 


READ 
The PURITAN in ENG 


and NEW ENGLAND. A Series of Historical D 
By BZRA HOYT BYINGTON, D.D., Memter rm 
American wy, of Church History. With an Intro. 
duction by ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, D.D., Minister 
of the first Church in Cambridge, Mass, With {ij 
—. i = — a 10s. eS val 
‘ontents :—1. e Puritan in d.—2, 
and the Puritan, which ?—3. The Barie Ministes men 
England.—4. William Pyncbon, Gent.—5. The Family ang 
Social Life of the Puritans.—6. Religious Opinions of the 
Fathers of New England.—7. The of Rev. Robert 
Breck.—8. The Religious Life in the Eighteenth Century in 
Northern New England. 


IN the NORTHMAN’S LAND: Travel, 
Sport, and Folk-lore in the Hardanger Fjord and Field, 
By Major A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, F.R.G.8 
F.Z.S., Oxfordshire Light Infantry, Author of ‘Up the 
Niger,’ . With Map, Illustrations, and Appendix 
wee 16 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 320 pages, 


s. 6d. 
“Its delightful and abundant collection of folk-stories makes 
book for general readers as well as for tourists.”—Daily News, ms 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs’ 
LIFE and LETT&RS. By JOHN T. MORSH, Jun, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. beautifully illustrated. 18s. 

“The memory of the genial Autocrat of the Breakfast Table is sti!) 
green, and a@ Co! welcome — be regarded as assured, the 
multitude of friends that he le 4 writings, for the " 
that is now presented by Mr. J. T. Morse....The matter seleewa mY 
been sympathetically treated, and will d afford gratifi 
wide circle of readers.”—Morning Post. 

The LAND of GOLD: being the Narra. 
tive of a Visit to the Western Australian Gold Fields in 
the Autumn of 1895. By JULIUS M. PRICE, yom 
Artist Correspondent of the Illustrated London News, 
and Author of ‘From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow 
Sea.’ With Map and numerous I]lustrations reproduced 
from the Author’s sketches. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 








toa 









7s. 6d, net. 
“A vivid picture of rough life in the bush and the rapid developmen 
of a new Eldorado.” —Times ” ‘ 


GUNS and CAVALRY: their Perform. 

ances in the Past, and their Prospect in the Future, 

By Major E. S. MAY, R.A., Author of ‘ Achievements 

of Field Artillery.. With Plans and_ Illustrations, 

Uniform in style with the volumes of ‘The Pall Mall 
Magazine Library.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“No writer is better qualified than Major May to treat this subject, 

and there are few, if any, more capable of presenting it ina forms 

generally attractive.’’—Scotsman. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. | 
BRISEIS. By William Black. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“In ‘ Briseis’ Mr. William Black gives me my ideal of 
novel.”— Vanity Fair. 

*** Briseis’ is a perfect work of art.”—Punch. 

“The perfectly no gy heroine of his latest, simplest, 
most captivating novel, ‘ Briseis,’ will, we think, be adjudged 
a —_ place of honour among his pictures of young womar- 
hood...... Georgie Lestrange is a delightful creature, an it- 
veterate flirt, and an unconscious humourist of the fint 
distinction.”— World, 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LORNA DOONE’ 
TALES from the TELLING HOUSE. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ &. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. z 
“Very gore stories are these, especially ‘Slain by the Doones, it 
which John Ridd figures anew; and a legend of the West County, 
‘Frida ; or, the Lover's Leap,’ with beautiful of poetry, 
is one of the saddest tales of woman’s love and man’s leaving that have 
ever been written.”’— World. 


The UNDER SIDE of THINGS. By 
LILIAN BELL, Author of ‘The Love Affairs of an Old 
Maid,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It is anything but a common occurrence to find ourselves in pos 
session of a book as tender in feeling and as true to life as this novel, 
parts of which have acted upon us ina very moving manner; and we 
do not hesitate to it with hearti ."—Literary World. 
The FINDING of LOT’S WIFE. By 

ALFRED CLARK, Author of ‘A Dark Place of tle 
Earth,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“<The Finding of Lot’s Wife,’ which has just been issued in om 
volume, is a very fine piece of i ve work—a night's entertalt- 
ment of modern Arabian adventure. The tale is one of the wonderit! 
experiences of a party of English travellers among the wild, arid 
mountains of south-eastern Palestine.”—Scotsman. 


YOUR MONEY or YOUR LIFE. 5y 
EDITH CARPENTER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
TWO STORIES BY A NEW WRITER. 

The DIS-HONOURABLE. An Au: 

tralian Story of Modern Days. By J. D. HENNESSBI. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. the 

“A novel of intense interest, the plot of which is quite new ot 4 
construction remarkably symmetrical....There is much excellent 
entertai in Mr. Hi ‘s brilliant story.”—Daily Te 


WYNNUM. By J. D. Hennessey. 


Crown 8vo. cloth 























» 68. * 

“Well written, and the incidents are skilfully woven: ee Tiel 

Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


FULL OF ENTERTAINING STORIES AND 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lt. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, B.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF WILLIAM IV. 


WHEN WILLIAM the FOURTH was KING. By John Ashton. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


The WORLD says :—‘“‘ Mr. John Ashton has rendered no inconsiderable service by his comprehensive though well-condensed survey of the manners, customs, and social state of the 
country when William IV. was oy No important aspect of the life of the _ has been overlooked in this extremely useful work, which, by its vivid reminders of the marvellous 
distance we have travelled in the directions of progress, refinement, humanity, and taste since the days of the ‘Sailor King,’ presents an invaluable antidote to the modern sociad 

mist and the laudator temporis acti...... As a picture of the life of the time of which it treats, the book, though kept within reasonable proportions, is singularly complete in every 
phase, and its value is increased by numerous illustrations, which include several reproductions of contemporary cartoons.” 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SOME OLD LOVE STORIES.’ 


NAPOLEON. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VANITY FAIR says :—“ A very entertaining book, and one that is very full of instruction...... Mr. O’Connor leaves his witnesses for the most part to tell their stories in their own 
way ; and such comments as he makes on their evidence are always to the point and always expressed in a manner that insures their being read, and what is more, remembered. It is 


a book to read and even to buy. 
The LEEDS MERCURY says :—‘“‘ Readable and quick with human interest......Interesting because it brings into one focus the opinions of the great soldier's worshippers and 
revilers as well as the more calm judgments of scholars......Mr. O’Connor’s book is admirable.” 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


EGYPT UNDER the BRITISH. By H.F. Wood. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


The rae MAIL says :—“ No one who is interested in the success or failure of British domination in Egypt can afford to leave unread this concise and yet thoroughly compre- 
ive little work.” 
_ The 7/MES says :—‘‘ Mr. Wood went to Egypt as a special correspondent of two English newspapers, and returned home just before the advance to Dongola was decided upon...... 
His book will be read with interest and profit by all who desire to understand the actual situation in Kgypt...... It enjoys the advantage of appearing several years later and of recording in 
many cases more mature results than had been attained under British tutelage at the time when Sir Alfred Milner wrote.” 


A HANDBOOK TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


UTH AFRICA: its People, Progress, and Problems. A Handbook for the Present Situation. By W. F. 
’ 3 
PURVIS and L. V. BIGGS. With Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The objects in preparing this little book bave been to give at a popular price a book that can be read through in a few hours, and which, whilst avoiding unnecessary detail, gives 
sufficient historical fact to render intelligible the problems which to-day confront the statesmen concerned with South African affairs. 

The C/TY PRESS says :—‘* A work at once more readable and more informing could scarcely be written, at any rate within the compass of the book before us. Not a single phase of 
the subject has been disregarded, and care has been taken to bring the matter thoroughly up to date...... The authors have obtained a thorough mastery of the problems with which they 
deal, and = given their readers such an explanation of the problems as will place them in full possession of all the facts and arguments necessary for a thorough understanding of the 
position of affairs.” 











NEW BOOK BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 


The SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. By Ella Fuller Maitland, Author of ‘Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre.’ Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. W. CouRTNEY, in the Daily Telegraph, says:—‘‘ If there is any bynes mys A writer who can recall for us the quaint charm of the Spectator, the Tatler, and those heterogeneous 
collections of letters, essays, and stories from which the English novel first drew its inspiration, it is Ella Fuller Maitland. Only the quiet and meditative eye, only the mind detached by 
accident or self-elected ~~ from the ordinary commonplaces of existence, could give us so dainty a grace. so original a variety of psychological analysis, of genuine sentiment, and of 
brilliant generalization...... oth * Bethia’ and ‘ Saltonstall’ have a perfect felicity of phrase, an admirable choice of words, the happiest power of description and analysis.” 





AN IRISH HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD: an Historical Romance. By M. McD. Bodkin, Q.C. With 20 Full-Page 
Drawings by L. Linsdell. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The /RISH TIMES says :—“‘ A truly charming tale, told in a masterly way. Mr. Bodkin shows great command of literary style. Every real lover of literature will read this book, 
not as a political novel, but rather as a work of art.” 

FREEMAN’S JOURNAL says :—‘‘ For any reader sufficiently untainted by contemporary fiction to enjoy a wholesome story full of human interest that carries one out of one’s 
self, we can cordially commend ‘ Lord Edward Fitzgerald.’...... The author has undoubted narrative skill, an admirable power of description, and no little insight into the good and bad 
qualities of human nature. It must be read from cover to cover to be appreciated.” 


BOOKS FOR BICYCLISTS. 


A Series of Works of Popular Fiction by established Authors, in small, light, handy Volumes, and with Frontispiece Illustrations by A. Birkenruth, 
published at ONE SHILLING EACH. 


TWO on a TANDEM. By Charles James, Author of ‘At the Sign of the Ostrich,’ ‘On Turnham Green,’ &¢.  (reaiy. 
ON the DOWN GRADE. By Winifred Graham. [Wezt week. 
The ARCTIC NIGHT. By Roger Pocock. [Shortly. 


ON OCTOBER 1 WILL BE COMMENCED 
A NEW AND COPYRIGHT EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


T H OM A § C A RL Y L BE, 
To be called THE CENTENARY EDITION, 


And completed in Thirty large square crown 8vo. Volumes, price 3s, 6d. per Volume. 


In roy 5 he publication of a new and complete edition of the works of THOMAS CARLYLE, the copyrights of which, in the complete form, are exclusively held by Messrs 
CHAPMAN & HALL, the Publishers are fulfilling a promise, made some time ago, to offer to the public a cheap Library Edition. 

The edition, to be called the CENTENARY EDITION, is being brought out under the supervision of Mr. H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., who will contribute a general introduction to the 
first volume, and a short preface to each succeeding work. 

With a view to making the CENTENARY EDITION as complete as possible, the Publishers intend to add another volume to the already well-known works, comprising some 
essays, and minor writings never before published in a collected form. 

The CENTENARY EDITION will be printed from the text of the last edition collated and arranged by Carlyle himself. 
eats The composition and printing has been entrusted to the well-known firm of printers, Messrs. T. & A. Constable, of Edinburgh, who have had a fount of type specially cast for this 

ition. 

The paper on which the edition will be printed will be good, light, and strong, and of the make known as Antique Wove. 

The Volumes will be grouped in an appropriate manner, and every effort will be made to keep them of a uniform size. 

The Illustrations will consist mainly of portraits, several of which, including some of THOMAS CARLYLE, have never appeared in any previous edition. 

Maps and Plans will also be given. 


*,* A LIMITED and NUMBERED EDITION will be printed from the same type on larger paper, particulars of which may be obtained on application. 


DATES AND ORDER OF PUBLICATION IN 1896. 
Vol. 1. SARTOR RESARTUS a wa Oct. 1, | Vol. 5. ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, and the HEROIC 


Vol. 2. The FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. Vol, 1 Oct, 15 in HISTORY .. «. + . -» Dec. 1, 


zm 8 ” ” ” Vol. 2 Nov. 2 | Vol. 6. OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. 
Vol, 4, Vol. 3 Nov. 16, | Vol.1 Dec, 15. 


FULL PROSPECTUSES CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 











CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, London. 
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BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 








Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT-SQUARR, 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 104d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by post, 2s. 4d, 


BRADSHAW'S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of EUROPE, 


including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans, Price 3s, 6d, cloth; by post, 4s, 1d. 





ANNUALLY. 
BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, ls. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW'S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with Maps. Price 


1s. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in 


English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, Bound in cloth, 1s, each, post free. 





PASSPORTS. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 








Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain these through the above 
well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. 
Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed “ Post Restante.” 

Passports and Visas are absolutely required in Turkey and Russia. Intending travellers are, therefore, 
earnestly requested not to start until they have provided themselves with the same. 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write before starting to see if anything is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 
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In crown 8vo. FIFTH EDITION, price 15s. cloth, 
ASWELL-LANGMEAD’S ENGLISH CONSTI- 
T TUTIONAL maprens, from the Teutonic Conquest to the Pre- 


t Time. Designed a Text-Book for Students and others. Fifth 
Baition, Revised, with Notes, by PHILIP A. ASHWURTH, Barrister- 


py 
wl. work will continue to hold the field as the best class-book on 
ect.” —Contemporary Keview. 


the subj 
T HE 
A RATIONALIST REVIEW. 
Contents of SEPTEMBER Number. 

MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 

NIETZSCHE as PROPHET. 

The SCIENCE of RIGHT LIVING. 

The SEED of the DRAGON. 

An UNBELIEVING RECTOR. 

RATIONALISM in the MAGAZINES. 

RANDOM JOTTINGS. 

CHATS ABOUT BOOKS.—With Dr. Moncure D. Conway. 

SIGNS and WARNINGS (from the RELIGIOUS PRESS). 

London : Watts & Co. 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


H E AT HEN # U M 
T Journal, ae English and Foreign Literature, “spunea 
e Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last oe 's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 
The EARLY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
ENGLISH STUDIES by JAMES DARMESTETER. 
The STATE TRIALS from 1842 to 1848. 
The RISING in EAST ANGLIA in 1381. 
TRANSLATIONS from HEGEL. 
TWO CAMPAIGNS. 
WOMEN in ENGLISH LIFE. 


NEW NOVELS (A Stumbler in Wide Shoes; 
Your Money or your Life). 


MILITARY and NAVAL BIOGRAPHY 

SHORT STORIES. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
REPRINTS—TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST s ag BOOKS. 


The DERIVATION of “HICKO WHERE WAS DISPARGUM? 
WORDS WORTH'S ‘GONVEN TION of CINTRA’; EMILY LADY 
TENNYSON’S SISTERS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Botanical L Or 
nomical Notes : ‘Geographical’ Notes. 
FINE ARTS—Joseph Wolf, Animal Painter ; Jahrbuch der xen 
Preussischen 
Society of Christian Archeology at Athens ; Sane. 
MUSIC—Library Table; Recent Instrumental Publications ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—Library Table ; Gossip. 


Stevens & Haynes, Bell-yard, Temple Bar. 


2d. ; by post, 24d. ; ‘Yearly: Subscription, 2s. 8d. 
LITERARY GU 


IDE: 





Lockwood Godwin ; 


Lso— 


ii alt 


gical Literature; Astro- 











The ATHENEUM for August 15 contains Articles on 
The NEW EDITION of PEPYS’S DIARY. 
The BATTLE of BOSWORTH. 
GASCONY UNDER the PLANTAGENETS. 
A HISTORY of the PANJAB. 
FORD CASTLE. 
DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE of ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
LITERATURE and SCIENCE in HUNGARY. 


ee NOVELS (Lord Harborough; The Sr of Freedom; The 

Enemies; Flotsam; The King’s Revenge; A Fatal Mis take ; The 

Quicksands of Pactolus ; Clara Hopgood ; The Truth-Tellers ; ‘Ohé! 
Les Dirigeants! Ménages de Paris). 


SCOTTISH STORIES. 

BOOKS RELATING to TURKEY. 

The LIBRARIES of FICTION 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

LATIN LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

COLERIDGE on ‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS’; ‘The KINGIS QUAIR’ 


The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON; SALE aaa 
‘DESERTED VILLAGE’; EMILY, LADY TENNYSON 8 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


ogee agg Literature ; Gossip. 

NE ARTS—The Carved Stones of Isla Library Table; Th 

Archwological Societies; Sir John Everett Millais; Gossip, > 

MUSIC—Library ‘Table ; Gossip. 
RAMA—The E! Drama ; Shaksep and Suckling ; Gossip. 
The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildi o 
EC. ; and of all Newsagents. ab i paar 








At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
HE STORY of a LOST SOUL. A Novel. By 


HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of ‘ The Green Hills by 
the Sea,’ ‘ Not a Moment to Spare,’ ‘‘The Old Adam,’ &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
RECENT NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 
HE FATAL PAST. By the Author of ‘ Foot- 


7 a in the Snow,’ ‘The Vicar's Governess,’ ‘Beneath the 
ave, 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


OTE ‘Hi "3 ‘ &c. — Casanoviana — Hungate — Rus- 
sian. Folk-lore — Gosford — Wedding Folk-lore—Dickens’s House— 
ichardson’s House—Portrait of Archbishop Thomson—Founders 


of Bc apne awe es af ne Bridge— Ph hae pers 








NOW READY, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
es ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


d h the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and’! Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R AS. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
i erat Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W.T. LYNN, 

B.A. F.R.A. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent i teaveduction® to the facts of astronumy to be brought up 
to date.""— Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S. W. 





Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth. 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most Sets cae in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“ Well adapted to ecsnenpiieh their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


1892, and wag 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTO 


Price of the Four eats 1s. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 








ndon Topography —Strowan's MSS.—Names used 
Synonymously—New Dramatist. 


QUERIES :—“ Montero” Cap—Silver Heart —“‘ Boss” — Mainwaring 
Deed—Douglass Tombs—Tomb of Mahmood of aye siddom 
iana ’—Portrait of Keats—Anglo-Norman Pedigrees—Song Wanted— 
Sir W. Billers—Sir J. Gresham—House of Commons—Drayton : 
Birds—Sherwood—‘“Compostella "—Bishop Hopkins—Scott Family 
—J. Athern, Sp ae re”—Bloxam, Priest and Painter 
—“Colded ’—Authors Wante 

REPLIES :—Dante’s Caorsa— 0 Browning's Birthplace—Wate: 
Dinner—Charr in Windermere—Thackerayana—Portrait of taay 
Nelson—Sir R. Viner—‘ Notre Dame de Paris ’—Jack Sheppard— 
Oxford in Early Times—Domesday Survey—Angelica Catalani— 
**Pilomet”—Hook Prices—Inkhorns—Bachope—Domesday Oak— 
Wedding praia etget — Russell—* Brucolaques "—* To 


Slop —Author hina na eg Pe ma at Killiekrankie — 
be hoa! —Coinage— ‘ompad ear 0 eeping Infant—‘ Populist ’’— 
Pye-house—Rider’s British Merlin —: — es Scott—‘ Anatomy of 


Melancholy ’—Battle of the a at the Plough—Chalking 
the Unmarried—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS recs ‘Canterbury Marriage Licences’— 
Gosse’s ‘ Critical Kit-Kats ’— Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles "—Brown’s 
‘ Authorship of “The Kingis Quair’’ ’—Raring-Gould’s ‘ English 
Minstrelsie "—James Thomson's * Biographical and Critical Studies 

—Ward’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Town and Times ’—Le Bon’s ‘ The Crowd.” 
Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (August 22) contains— 


NOTES : gr al of Gloucester and Peel Castle—Russian Translator of 


’—Ben Jonson’s Chair—‘The Buried Mother '— 
cycling =A Touteance "Etymology of Shetland—Adulation— 
Organ Case from St. Alban’s Abbey—Br ory ag § G. A. Firth— 


Birchin Lane—‘ Our Hedges ’"—West Doors of 8' tt. Paul’s—Statue of 
Claudian—Vanishing Londoa—The One-Volume Novel. 


QUERIES :—Lost Books — Trimnell — Poems by roaear Browne — 


Masonic—Shifford and King Alfred —‘: A Nelson ’’—Simon Fraser— 
Dope : Brockhead : Teen -oaman of owt a “Peightoa— 
in ’—“ Rest, troubled heart ’—“ Lillilo”— Beggar’s Beni- 


“* Strogi 
son ”’—Bishop Aylmer—‘“ Orts ”—Pilgrim Fathers 


REPLIES :—What is a ‘Town?—‘‘Jack Pudding "—“Rathe-ripe” — 
Roeser 8 Riding J Academy— Marmion Travestied '—Old ‘Testament 





John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-building, Chancery- 
lane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
woe and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 

27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY Sth, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 


GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘ CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


; _— sy Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
jane, E.C. 


ALLEN’ 








8S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 

EPPs’s COCOA, WITH BOILING MILK. 

({RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 

rrs'’s COCOA, SPER 
REAKFAST—SUPPER. 


KPPs’s COCOA, WITH BOILING WATER. 








DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest ag oie for Delicate Constitutions, 
hil Infants. 


dren, and In: 4 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





COMPLETION OF THE ISSUE OF ‘PICTURES FROM “ PUNCH.”’ 


PICTURES FROM 


‘PUN C HY 


VOLUME VI. ON TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 


Price 68. cloth, gilt edges. 


This collection of Pictures and Sketches, now completed, comprises a wide selection of the best and 


brightest of those which have appeared in PUNCH since its commencement, 


LEECH, KEENE, DOYLE, 


TENNIEL, Du MAURIER, SAMBOURNE, REED, PaRTRIDGE, PHIL May, and many others are all repre- 
sented, and the complete collection, as here given, may be accepted as supplying in an agreeable and 
attractive form the best efforts of modern humorous artists in depicting the amusing aspects of the 
many-sided life of the British people throughout the last half century, 


In Six Volumes, fine cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. each. 


In Three handsome half-bound Volumes, price 10s. 6d. each. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO., Ltp., 8, 9, 10, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





d--Source of Quotation—Drawn Rattle— 

Wallosus Portrait of “Mary, Queen of Scots—‘ Dreamland’— 
“Padoreen Mare”—Distribution of Land on oe Planet—Lead 
pres a Standards—Vectis—1 Cor. ii. 9—School Lists— 

raps— Fountain of Perpetual Youth— Cansibalioes — Scottish 

Cler cal Dress—‘‘ Napoléon Galeux "—Countess of Angus—Umbriel 
—Maxwells of Nithsdate—* Irpe ’—Clock—Prince Charles and Mile. 
eee of Granby’s Regiment—Skull in Portrait—Tout 
Family—St. "aaa Pepys—‘‘Feer and Flet”—Southey’s 
: English Poe 

NOTES on pn aaaeet and Henderson’s ‘Poetry of Robert 
Burns,’ Vol. II.—Rye’s ‘Index to Norfolk Pedigrees’—‘ Views of 
the Pleasure Gardens of London ’'—‘ Scottish Poetry of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’ Vol. I.—Dodwell’s ‘ Pocket County Companions ’— 
Publications of the Field Columbian Museum. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 15 contains— 


NOTES :—‘ Oraculum Spirituale ’—Hicks Family—Eustace haar yar 7 
Days of the Week—American University Cheers—Funeral of Capt. 
Addison—Descendants of T. Percy—R. Topcliffe— Saints! Wells— 
G. Baxter, Oil-colour Printer—Letter of Locke—“ Chaffer ”—“ Spur- 
br) pS thn Day—Parish Councils—The Queen’s Reign—“ 
and 


QU poole :—‘‘ Bedding Pewter Brass "—Mrs. Penobscot—T. G. Killi- 
—Mrs. Browning’s etadeeempr tay ary in Pictures—Bishop 
loya’s Palace, Chester—Lollards of Kyle—Despencer Pedigree— 
Bishopric of London—Seymour and Stretchley—“‘ Uur incomparable 
Liturg By —*‘*Reveller’s boy’’—Miraculous Statues —Coinage—Por- 
trait of Staff-Surgeon Wynne—Record—Sir R. Viner—‘ Tussuria "— 
Pye-house. 
REPIES :—French Prisoners in England — “ Brucoloques” — Chelsea 
Enamel — Weeping Infant—Joke of Sheridan —*‘ Little Wales”: 
« Little Ireland ’—“ As plain as a pike-staff’’—Early Lucifer Matches 
—Grace Pais « Monument—Lord John Russell—Gray or Grey— 
Translation—‘ Mac”’ and “ Me”—S. Pepys—Westminster Abbey— 
Blessing the Fisheries—Pole’s MS. of Charters—Norman Roll at 
Dives—Ognall—Tannachie—Petruccio Ubaldino’s ‘ Account of A.» 
land —H. Grey, Earl of Suffolk—Constables’ Staves— 
Anspach—“ Ade ’—Scarlet Hunting-coat—John Dory_-Eactient Cir. 
culating Library—Potatoes and Rheumatism—Proverb—Commemo- 
rative a hy gy Archbishop of Canterbury—Rough Lee Hall 
—‘ Mare 
NOTES on BOOKS :—Maxwell’s ‘Rainy Days in a Library —Almack’s 
‘Bibliography of the Eikon Basilike ’—Fisher Boissier’s “Country 
of Horace and Virgil’—Boas’s ‘S and his P 
Neilson’s ‘Caudatus Anglicus Sergi Bird’s ‘Guide to Documents 
in the Record Office ’—Magazines, Journals, &c. 
Notices to Correspondents. 





THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 8 contains— 


NOTES :—Foubert’'s Riding Academy—Condell and Heminge—‘ Diction 
ary of National Biography ’—Book Prices—St. Swithun—St. Swithin 
and Apples--Burns and Shakspea ee Kinds of Malt 
Liquor—Inkhorns—Swift Concordance—Chalking the Unmarried— 
Commonplace Books—Phabus—‘‘ The Quiet Woman ’’—Dr. L. Poe. 

QUERIES :—“ Beazed "—Domesday Survey—Hill Family—1 Cor. ii. 9— 
Marquis of viral 's Regiment—Religious Dancing—Vectis—‘ Salem 
and Byzavnce’— A. Golding —Heraldry on Plate — Blenkard— 
5 Pilomet "Highland Horses—Horse-shoe Shaped Ovens—J. Cobb 
—Surnames—Church Key Figured—Domesday Oak—Family Arms 
in Republics—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Oxford in Early Times—Umbriel—Grace Darling Monu- 
ment—Boak—“ Irpe ’’—‘* Twilight of Plate” —Cockades—He raldic— 
Position of Font—‘Entire”—‘‘ Rathe Ripe’”’—Great Beds—Lieut.- 
General Webb—Steam Carriages—‘‘ Linkumdoddie’’—'‘ Secret of 
Stoke Manor’—Pin and Bowl—‘The Giaour’—Inscription in 
Fulham hos Bishop of Condom—Hulke: Hulse—Southwell 
MSS.—Leap Year—Growing Stones—St. Uncumber—Clock—New 
England and the ¢ Winthrops--The \bel—Merchants’ Marks—Meet- 
ing-house—Plague Stones—Diminutives in Silver Latinity—Cole- 
man — “ Billingsgate””— “ Bedstaves”— Dog Stories— Works on 
Brasses—Arms of John Shakspeare—Coachin ‘Song—Aerolites— 
‘‘ Displenish ”"—Malta—Florence a Male Name—“'To Slop”—Uni- 
versities of the United States—‘‘Pony of Beef”—Wedding Cere- 
mony—Episcopal Chapels. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Woodward’s ‘Heraldry British and Foreign’— 
‘Journal of the Ex-Libris Society ’—Magazines of the Month. 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each; by post, 44d. each. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E,O, 
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BOHN 


“Let me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a mistake in purchasing from Bohn’s Libraries, issued by Messrs. Bell. 


'S LIBRARIES. 


‘‘ Mr. Frederic Harrison, in the Daily Chronicle, April 7, 1896, says :—‘* Messrs. Bell & Sons are still energetically pursuing their task of adding to and improving the famous series of 
Bohn’s Libraries, which Thomas Carlyle pronounced to be ‘ the usefulest thing I know,’ and......are constantly adding to the Libraries, in the new and certainly pleasanter form, reprints 
of standard works which no gentleman’s library should be without.” ae 

“The imprint of Bobn’s Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing.”—Critic, N.Y. 


‘well bound, well printed, well edited, and a lasting satisfaction to the possessor.”—Dr. NICOLL in the British Weekly. 


A SELECTION OF STANDARD BOOKS. 


Addison’s Works. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Andersen’s Danish Tales. Translated by 
CAROLINE PEACHEY. 5s. 

Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). 
by GEORGE LONG. 33. 6d. 


Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. Translated by 
W.S. ROSE. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


Bacon’s Essays and Historical Works. 
3s. 6d. Essays, 1s. and 1s. 6d. Novum Organum, and 
Advancement of Learning, 5s. 


Bax’s Manual of the History of Philo- 
SOPHY. 5s. 


Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the 
A.-S. CHRONICLE. 5s. 


Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, 
&e. 5s. 


Translated 


Bohn’s Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 
TIONS. 6s. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Napier. 6 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Brand's Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 5s. 
each. 

Brink (B. Ten)—Early English Litera- 


TURE. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


Brink (B. Ten)—Five Lectures on 
SHAKESPEARE. Translated by JULIA FRANKLIN. 
3s. 6d. 


Browne’s (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Burke’s Works and Speeches. 8 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. By 
Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Cellini’s Memoirs. Roscoxr. 33. 6d. 

Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels. 3s. 6d. 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Morrevx’s 
Translation revised. 2 vols. 3s, 6d. 

Cervantes’ Galatea. 3s. 6d. 

Clark's Heraldry. Puancué. 5s. 

Coleridge’s Prose Works. ASHE. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Comte’s Positive Philosophy. Translated 
and Condensed by HARRIBT MARTINEAU. 3 vols. 
5s. each. 


Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary. 2 vols. 
5s. each. 
Dante. Translated by Rev, H. F. Cary. 3s. 6d. 


Dante. Translated by I.C. WRiagHt. Flaxman’s 
Illustrations. 5s. 


Dante’s Inferno. Italian Text, and Translation 
by Dr. CARLYLE. 5s. 


Dante’s Purgatorio. Italian Text, and Trans- 
lation by W.S. DUGDALE. 5s. 


De Commines’ Memoirs. 
A.R.SCOBLE. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Defoe’s Novels and Miscellaneous 
WORKS. 7 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Didron's Christian Iconography. 2 vols. 


Dodd’s Epigrammatists. 6s. 


Draper’s History of the Intellectual 
DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


6 vols. 


Translated by 








Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 2 vols. 5s. 
each. 


Elze’s Life of Shakespeare. Translated by 
L. DORA SCHMITZ. 5s. 

Emerson’s Works. 3 vols. 3s, 6d. each. 

Epictetus. Translated by GzorGx Lone. 5s. 


Fairholt’s Costume in England. DILLon. 
2 vols. 5s. each. 


Gesta Romanorum. 
and HOOPER. 5s. 

Goethe’s Works and Correspondence. 
By Various Translators. 16 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Goldsmith’s Works. GrIBgs. 5 vols. 3s. 6d, 
each. 

Grammont’s Memoirs and Boscobel 
TRACTS. 5s. 

Grimm’s Gammer Grethel. Translated by 
R. TAYLOR. 3s. 6d. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 
Mrs. HUNT. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Handbooks of Athletic Sports. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Handbook of Card and Table Games. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Hardwick’s History of the Thirty-nine 
ARTICLES. 5s. 


Hawthorne’s Novels and Tales. 3 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Hazlitt’s Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Translated by SwAN 


Translated by 


8 vols. 


Heaton’s History of Painting. Cosmo 
MONKHOUSE. 5s. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of History. Translated 
by J. SIBREE. 5s. 

Heine’s Travel Pictures, together with The 


ROMANTIC SCHOOL. Translated by FRANCIS 
STORR. 3s. 6d. 


Henderson’s Historical Documents of 
the MIDDLE AGES. 5s. 

Henfrey’s English Coins. Ksary. 6s. 

Hooper’s Waterloo. 3s. 6d. 

Irving (Washington). Complete Works. 15 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Jameson’s (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s 
HEROINES. 3s. 6d. 


Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Josephus. WHIsTon’s Translation. Revised by 
Rev. A. R. SHILLETO. 5 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Jukes-Browne’s Handbook of Physical 


GEOLOGY. 7s. 64. HANDBOOK of HISTORICAL 
ec a The BUILDING of the BRITISH 
$v) - «8 . 


Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Trans- 
lated by J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. 5s. 

Kant’s Prolegomena, &c. 
E. BELFORT BAX. 5s. 

Lessing’s Dramatic Works. Translated by 
ERNEST BELL. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Lessing’s Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, &c. 
Translated by B.C. BEASLEY and HELEN ZIMMERN. 


Locke’s Philosophical Works. J. A. Sr. 
JOHN. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


NAPIER, 


Translated by 





They consist of really standard works at very low prices, 


Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ Manual. 6 vols. 
. each. 


Martineau’s History of England, 
1800-15. 3s. 6d. 


Martineau’s History of the Peace 
1816-46. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. ’ 


Michelet’s French Revolution. Trans. 
lated by C. COCKS. 3s. 6d. 

Mignet’s French Revolution. 3s. 6d, 

| Moliére’s Dramatic Works. Translated 

| by C. H. WALL. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


| Montagu’s (Lady M. W.) Letters and 
| WORKS. WHARNCLIFFE and MOY THOMAS, 
2 vols. 5s. " 
Montaigne’s Essays. 
3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
| Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. Nucenr's 
Translation. Revised by J. V. PRICHARD. 2 vols, 
3s. 6d. each. 
Motley’s History of the Rise of the 
DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
North’s Lives of the Norths. 
3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
POETRY. PRICHARD. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Petrarch’s Sonnets. 5s. 

Father Prout’s Reliques. 5s. 

Racine’s Tragedies. Translated by R, B, 
BOSWELL. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. Translated 
by E. FOSTER. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Richter’s Levana. 3s. 6d. 

Richter’s Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 
PIECES. Translated by Lieut.-Col. EWING. 3s, 6d. 

Schiller’s Works. By Various Translators, 
7 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Schopenhauer’s Essays. 
Translated by E. BELFORT BAX. 5s. 


Schopenhauer on the Fourfold Root of 


the PRINCIPLE of SUFFICIENT REASON and on 
the WILL in NATURE. Translated by Madame 
HILLEBRAND. 5s. 


Smollett’s Works. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. Vol. I. RODERICK RANDOM. 
Vols. II. and ILI. PEREGRINE PICKLE. Vol. IV. 
HUMPHREY CLINKER. Each 3s. 6d. 

Spinoza’s Chief Works, Translated by 
R. H. M. ELWES. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

Staunton’s Chess-player’s Handbook. 
5s. CHESS PRAXIS. 5s. CHESS-PLAYER’S COM- 
PANION. 5s. CHESS TOURNAMENT of 1851. 5s. 

Strickland’s Queens of England. 6 vols. 
5s.each. MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 2 vols. 5s. each. 
TUDOR and STUART PRINCESSES. 5s. 

Trevelyan’s Ladies in Parliament. 1: 
and ls. 6d. 

Ulrici’s Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art. 
Translated by L. DORA SCHMITZ. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Translated 
by Mrs. FOSTER. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Young’s Travels in France, 1787-89. 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 3s. 6d. 


Young’s Tour in Ireland, 1776-79. 





W. C. Hazuirr, 


JESSOPP, 


Selected and 


4 vols, 


















A.W. HUTTON. 2 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York-street, Covent-garden. 


















Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Adverti 


and Busi 









Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. ; and Published by Jonny C. Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C, 
Agents for Scortanv, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 29, 1896, 
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